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MOTHERS, AS CHRISTIAN TEACHERS. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Txoveu there are many mothers, who decline 
taking an active part in the intellectual culture 
of their children, yet they should not venture 
with equal supineness to neglect their religious 
instruction. For if “religion is the ritual of a 
tender and lowly mind, looking through the 
beauty and majesty of nature, to its God,” wil- 
ling to believe what he has revealed, and do- 
cile to do what he has commanded, there surely 
exists, in the simplicity of childhood, a prepara- 
tion for its spirit, which the lapse of years may 
impair. 

Can it be necessary to enforce the precept, 
that prayer should be early taught, and render- 
ed habitual at stated seasons, especially at those 
of retiring to rest, and waking in the morning! 
Begin with the simplest form of words, sol- 
emnly and affectionately uttered. As by little 
and little, the infant learns to lift up its heart, 
tell it that it has permission to bring its hum- 
ble wants, thanks, and sorrows, in its own lisp- 
ing language, to the ear of its Heavenly Father. 
Sooner, than perhaps is expected, may the 
— spirit be led to communion with the 

earer of prayer. For there are, between it 
and Him, no deep descents into vice, no long 
continued clouds of alienation, that darken His 
countenance, andcrush in dust the heart of the 
way-worn pilgrim. 

When regular seasons of retirement are ob- 
served asa duty, or regarded as a privilege, the 
next lesson should be, that the softest sigh, the 
voiceless aspiration, is audible to the ear of 
Deity. The mother may also lead her young 
pupils, step by step, to mingle their requests 
for divine guidance, their praises for continued 
mercy, not only with every unforeseen exigence, 
but with the common circumstances of their 
daily course. Ejaculatory prayer, the silent 
lifting up of the heart, by the fireside, at the 
table, in the midst of companions, studies, or 
the occupations of industry, may make the 
whole of life an intercourse with its Giver. 
This mode of devotion must have been contem- 
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plated by the Apostle, in his injunction—* 1 
will that men pray every where.” 

There is a sweet and simple custom preva- 
lent in Iceland, which marks the habitual devo- 
tion of its inhabitants. Whenever they leave 
home, though for a short journey, they uncover 
their heads, and for the space of five minutes, 
silently implore the protection and favour of the 
Almighty. Dr. Henderson, from whom this 
fact is derived, and who observed it in the Ice- 
landers who often attended him on his excur- 
sions, also remarked it in the humblest fisher- 
men when going forth to procure food for their 
families. After having put out upon the sea, 
they row the boat into quiet water, at a short 
distance from the shore, and bowing their un- 
covered heads, solicit the blessing of their Fa- 
ther in Heaven. Even at passing a stream, 
which in their country of precipices is often an 
operation fraught with danger, they observe the 
same sacred custom. This affecting habit of 
devotion has been imputed to the fact, that 
from their isolated situation, and modes of life, 
the mother is almost the only teacher, and her 
instructions seem to have become incorporated 
with their very elements of being. Let us not 
permit our Icelandic sisters, to go beyond us, 
in enforcing the duty and practice of devotion. 

Next to the exercise of prayer, we should im- 
plant in the minds of our children a reverence 
for the Sabbath. An ancient writer has said 
impressively, that “in the history of creation, 
we may see that God placed wisdom above 
power, and the holy rest higher than both. 
For it is not said, but the mass and matter of 
the earth was made in a moment, though its order 
and arrangement cost the labour of six days ; 
but the seventh day, in which the great Archi- 
tect contemplated his work, is blessed above all 
others.” 

Let us imitate this climax. Whatever may 
have been the industry, or success of the week, 
its improvement or its happiness, let us feel 
that its crown of blessing is the holy rest and 
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contemplation of the Sabbath. This solemn 
and glad consciousness will assist us to present 
it to our children in its true aspect. 

We should make them understand that God 
claims it as his own, and that if it is wrong to 
defraud an earthly friend, it must be a sin of 
still deeper die, to seek to defraud an Almighty 
Benefactor. Teach them that all his commands 
have reference to their good, but that this 
has an obvious connection with their spiritual 
improvement, and ought to be strictly re- 
garded. 

One of the simplest rudiments of Sabbath- 
observance, is for the mother to sooth her little 
ones into a placid frame of mind. We cannot 
expect from them that delight in duty which is 
the reward of more advanced piety. We must 
wait with patience, and labour in hope, not 
placing our standard of requisition too high, 
lest the young aspirant bow, as under a yoke of 
bondage. 

Mothers, be careful to teach by your own ex- 
ample, that rest from wordly occupation and 
discourse, which the consecrated day prescribes, 
and by your heightened and serene cheerful- 
ness, awaken a desire of imitation. Point out, 
in the stillness of the Sabbath morn, in the 
tent of the opening flower, or in the snowy dra- 
pery of winter, the untiring wisdom and good- 
ness of the Creator. By those mercies, which 
from their continued presence, we are too prone 
to pass unnoticed, lead their hearts to that 
Giver, who forgetteth not the ungrateful. Des- 
cribe with what delight the gift of the pure 
air would fill the poor prisoner, or the dweller 
in a noxious clime ; how the power of walking 
freely over the fresh green turf would be 
prized by the cripple, or the sick, long chained 
to a couch of suffering; with what rapture the 
sparkling water would be hailed by the wander- 
Arab, the weary caravan, the panting camel in 
the sandy desert. To enkindle one spark of 
hallowed gratitude, or pious love, in the little 
bosoms that beat so near your own, is a work 
in unison with the spirit of the day of God. 

Be careful that the books which your chil- 
dren read, are congenial to this holy season. 
Selections made by yourself, from the histori- 
cal parts of the Bible, and pictures illustrating 
them, afford a pleasing and profitable mode of 
instruction. In the choice of subjects, or in 
your illustration of them, you can keep in 
view some adaptation to individual character, 
or train of thought, and thus, without seeming 
to do it, delicately reprove a fault, or cherish a 
drooping virtue. Committing hymns, and sa- 
cred precepts to memory, is also an excellent 
exercise. Spend as much time as you can, in 
religious conversation with them. Do not dis- 
miss them to the Sunday school, and think no 
more about them. Is it not a sacred pleasure 
to instruct them on this blessed day? and 
would you not share in it? 

Our young pupils ought not to be initiated into 
controversial or metaphysical subtleties. Their 
understandings have not sufficient strength to 
td the disputes that divide christendom. 

hey are perplexed by distinctions of doctrine, 
when their feeble comprehensions might have 


been guided out ofthe labyrinth by that simple 
precept, “ the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom.” Their religion should be eminently 
that of the heart, a love of their Father in 
Heaven, a love of all whom he has made, an 
obedience to his commands, a dread of his dis- 
pleasure, a continual reference to him for aid, 
renovation, and forgiveness through the Sa- 
viour, and a consciousness that every deed, 
however secret, is open to his eye—every word, 
every motive, to be brought into judgment. 
This foundation will bear a broad superstruc- 
ture, when years expand the lineaments of cha- 
racter, and time’s trials teach self-knowledge, 
humility, and reliance on omnipotent strength. 

Perhaps some mother exclaims—“she who 
thinks herself fit to communicate such instruc- 
tion ought to have much knowledge herself.” 
Certainly—and one great benefit of the under- 
taking is, that she is thus induced to study, and 
to increase in the knowledge of divine things. 

“ But howare we to acquire this knowledge ? 
We have not time to hear all who speak in 
public, or to read half the books that are 
written.” 

The leisure of a faithful mother is indeed cir- 
cumscribed. When she is unable to go forth, 
as she might desire, and seek for instruction, 
let her make trial of the injunction of the 
Psalmist, to “commune with her own heart, 
and in her chamber, and be still.” The retir- 
ing of the mind into itself, said a man of wis- 
dom, is the state most susceptible of divine im- 
pressions.” 

‘To study the Scriptures, to solicit the aid of 
the Holy Spirit, to draw forth from memory the 
priceless precepts of a religious education, and 
reduce them to practice, are more congenial to 
maternal duty, than the exciting system of the 
ancient Athenians, who according to the Apus- 
tle, “spent their time in nothing glse, but 
either to tell or to hear some new thing.” 
Transplant thyself into some enclosed ground, 
said an ancient writer, for it is hard for a tree 
that standeth by the way-side, to keep its fruit 
until it be fully ripe.” 

To overload a field with seed, however good, 
yet neglect the process that incorporates it with 
the mould, is but to provide food for the fowls 
of the air. This must emphatically be the 
case, when the mistress of a family leaves im- 
perative duties unperformed at home, and wan- 
ders frequently abroad, though it seem to be, in 
search of wisdom. Her thoughts, if she is con- 
scienticus, will so hover about her forsaken 
charge, as to leave no fixedness of attention, 
for the discussions of the speaker. His voice 
may indeed be like the lovely song of a very 
pleasant instrument, but it must fall on a par- 
tially deafened ear. In spite of every endea- 
vour, her heart will be travelling homeward to 
the feeble babe, the uncontrolled children, or 
the lawless servants. 

A mother, in rather humble life, was desirous 
to attend an evening meeting. Her husband, 
who was obliged to go in another direction, ad- 
vised her to remain at home. He urged, that 


the weather was cold, and there was no one to 
leave with the babe, and two other little ones, 
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except a young, indiscreet girl, whom they 
were bringing up, and who being apt to fall 
asleep with the infant in her arms, he feared 
it might fall into the fire upon the hearth, or 
— the house be consumed. But as she 

ad gone a night or two before, and no accident 
had happened, she said she thought she would 
trust Providence again. So she went—yet her 
heart misgave her; as she opened the door of 
the lecture room, the speaker rising, pronoun- 
ced his text— 

‘*With whom hast thou left those few sheep 
in the wilderness.” 

The force of his elocution, and the coinci- 
dence of the passage with her own rather re- 
proachful train of thought, so wrought upon her 
feelings, that in a short time she silently left 
her seat, and returned home. Afterwards she 
acknowledged that this circumstance had aided 
in convincing her how essential a part of reli- 
gion it was to watch over the unfledged bird- 
lings of her own nest. 

Though the paths of instruction are prefera- 
ble to the haunts of fashion and folly, as far as 
“light excelleth darkness,” yet is it not possible 
that there may be such a thing as religious dissi- 
pation? If so, it is peculiarly to be deprecated 
in a mother, one of whose first obligations is to 
“show piety at home,” and whose simple pre- 
sence, even the sound of her protecting voice 
from a distant apartment, is often far more es- 
sential to the welfare of the little kingdom 
which she rules, than she herself imagines. 

A lady once asserted, that she had heard 
nine sermons, or lectures, during the week— 
adding as a proof of her zeal and self-denial, 
that she had left some of her family sick, in or- 
der to attend them. Now, if these nine dis- 
courses, embodied the intellectual strength of 

rofound and educated men, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult for a matron, burdened with the 
cares peculiar to her station, so to “ mark, learn, 
and inwardly digest” this mass of knowledge, as 
to receive proportionate gain. And I could not 
help recollecting the noble lady of ancient 
times, who had determined to visit all Pales- 
tine, and then take up her abode in Bethlehem, 
that she might make Christ’s inn her home, 
and die where he was born, of whom Fuller, the 
historian, quaintly remarks, that, seeing she 
left three daughters, and her poor little infant, 
Foxctuis, behind her, he was fain to think, for 
his own part, that she had done as acceptable a 
deed to God, by staying to rock her child in the 
cradle, as to enter Christ’s manger.” : 

I would not, were it in my power, say aught 
to diminish the ardour of my sex, to keep up 
with the spirit of this advancing age, and above 
all, to hold in the highest estimation, the know- 
ledge of things divine. Rather would I increase 
a thousand fold, their reverence for such know- 
ledge, and for those who teach it. But let not 
the mother of little ones forget, that her para- 
mount duty is to impart to them what she has 
herself !earned, and proved, and held fast, as 
“an anchor to the soul.” Whatever accession 
she makes to her own spiritual wealth, let her 
simplify and share it with the flock, over whom 
the Chief Shepherd hath made her oversee.r 


Let none of her manna-gatherings be in the 
spirit of idle, aimless curiosity, but with the 
earnest intention better to obey the command of 
dying love—* Feed my lambs.” 

Can woman ever do too much to evince her 
gratitude to the religion of Christ? Look at 
her situation among the most polished heathen. 
Trace the depth of her domestic depression 
even in the proudest days of Greece and Rome. 
What has she been under the Moslem? Hum- 
bled by polygamy, entombed in the harem, de- 
nounced as soulless. Only under the gospel 
dispensation has she been accounted an equal, 
the happy and cherished partaker of an immor- 
tal hope. 

Even amid the brightness that beamed upon 
ancient Zion, her lot was in strong shadow. 
Now and then she appears, with the timbrel ot 
the prophetess, or as a beautiful gleaner in the 
ficlds of Boaz, or as a mother giving the son of 
her prayers to the temple service. But these 
are rather exceptions to a general rule, than 
proofs that she was an equal participant in the 
blessings of the Jewish polity. 

How afflicting is her lot among uncivilized 
nations, and throughout the realms of paganism. 
See the American Indian, binding the burden 
upon his weaker companion, and walking on 
pitiless, in his unembarrassed strength. See 
her among the Polynesian islands, the slave of 
degraded man, or beneath an African sun, 
crouching to receive on her head, the load 
which the camel should bear. See her in 
heathen India, cheered by no gleam of the do- 
mestic affections, or household charities. 

A gentleman, long a resident in the east, 
mentions that among the pilgrims who throng 
the temple of Juggernaut, was a Hindoo family, 
who had travelled two thousand miles on foot. 
They had nearly reached the end of their toil- 
some journey, when the mother was taken sick. 
On perceiving that she was unable to travel, 
the husband abandoned her. Crawling a few 
steps at a time, she at length reached with her 
babe, a neighbouring village. There she be- 
sought shelter, but in vain. A storm came on, 
and she laid herself down, in her deadly sick- 
ness, under a tree. There she was found in 
the morning, by the benevolent narrator, 
drenched with rain, and the infant clinging to 
her breast. He removed her, and gave het 
medicine, but it was too late. Life’s flame was 
expiring. He besonght many individuals to 
take pity on the starving child. The universal 
reply was—* No, it is only a girl.” He went 
to the owner of the village, a man of wealth, 
and implored his aid. The refusal was posi- 
tive. “Is the mother dead? Let the child 
die too. What else should it dot Have you 
not said it was a girl?” 

So the Christian took the miserable infant 
under his protection. Having procured some 
milk, he mentioned that he should never forget 
the look, with which the poor, famished crea- 
ture crept to his feet, and gazed up in his face, 
as she saw the food approaching. So strongly 
were his compassions moved, that he deter- 
mined to take her with him to his own land, 
that she might receive the nurture of that reli- 
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to respect the 


gion, which moves the stron 
eaven to every 


weak, and opens the gate of 
humble and trusting soul. 
Surely, woman is surrounded by an array of 
motives, of unspeakable strength, to be an advo- 
. cate for pure religion, a teacher of its precepts, 
an exemplification of its spirit. The slightest 
innovation of its principles, she is bound to re- 
pel. The faintest smile at its institutions, she 
must discountenance. To her, emphatically, 
may the words of the Jewish lawgiver be ad- 
dressed—“it is not a vain thing, it is your 
life.” 
That she may do this great work effectually, 
let her “receive the truth, in the love of it.” 


Let her contemplate with affection the charac- 
ter of her Saviour, and earnestly seek more en- 
tire conformity to that religion, through which 
she receives such innumerable blessings. Let 
her say with more firmness than did the ardent 
disciple, “ though all men forsake thee, yet will 
not I? Ever should she assiduously cherish 
the spirit, so beautifully ascribed to her by the 


poet— 


“ Not she, with serpent kiss, her Saviour stung— 
Not she denied him with a traitor-tongue— 
She, tho’ all else forsook, would brave the gloom, 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the tomb.” 


Hartford, Conn., October, 1838. 
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THE CRUSADER’S 


LAST THOUGHTS. 


BY JAMES T. FIELDS. 


Tue star light fell in silver beams 
Around the Syrian land, 

And spear and trumpet clashed and rang 
O’er many a valiant band. 


Forth from the throng they led a knight, 
With brow all ghastly pale— 

An axe had cleft the warrior’s brain, 
And blood was on his mail. 


He staggered o’er the slippery turf, 
With dark, unsteady eye, 

And called for his good steed again, 
In loud and stirring cry. 


“Give me my barb, and lance, away ! 
In the old watch tower I see a light, 
It shines across my pathway bright, 

My beating heart, be still! be still! 

I hear, I hear the warder’s horn 
From turret, cliff, and streamlet borne, 

Speed on, my foaming steed, speed on! 
The hounds are out—the drawbridge falls, 


My father’s voice! "tis his that calls— 
Oh, haste, my glorious bay ! 
Strain nerve, and limb!—heed not the rein, 
I hear that brave old voice again— 
*Tis gone! ’tis gone !— 
Press on! press on! 
Once more it sounds! delay not now— 
Ob! wipe the sweat from off my brow, 
And hold not back—away ! 
Look! look! I see his waving plume, 
His towering glance breaks through the gloom— 
I’m safe, and all is o’er! 
I’m weary now—my sire! my home! 
Good night! from Palestine I come— 
Good night! good night! good night!” 


He leant upon the crimson sward— 
The panting steed stood o’er his lord, 
And watch’d his fleeting breath. 
And when the morning sun grew bright, 
His comrades found their leader knight 
Alone—fast locked in death! 

Boston, October, 1838. 
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TRIALS OF A HOUSEKEEPER. 


BY MRS. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


I nave a detail of very homely grievances to 
present, but such as they are, many a heart 
will feel them to be heavy—the trials of a 
housekeeper. 

“ Poh!” says one of the lords of creation, 
taking his cigar out of his mouth, and twirling 
it between his two first fingers, “what a fuss 
these women do make of this simple matter of 
managing a family! I can’t see for my life, 
as there is any thing so eae rane | to be 
done, in this matter of housekeeping—only three 
meals a day to be got and cleared off, and it 
really seems to take up the whole of their 
mind from morning till night. J could keep 
house without so much ofa flurry, I know.” 

Now prithee, good brother, listen to my 
story, and see how much you know about it. I 


came to this enlightened west about a year 
since, and was duly established in a comforta- 
ble country residence within a mile and a half 
of the city, and there commenced the enjoy- 
ment of domestic felicity. I had been married 
about three months, and had been previously 
in love in the most approved romantic way 
with all the proprieties of moon light walks, 
serenades sentimental, billet-doux, and ever- 
lasting attachment. 

After having been allowed, as I said, about 
three months to get over this sort of thing, and 
to prepare for realities, I was located for life, as 
aforesaid. My family consisted of myself and 
husband, a female friend as a visitor, and two 
brothers of my good man, who were engaged 
with him in business. 
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I pass over the two or three first days spent 
in that process of hammering boxes, breaking 
crockery, knocking things down and picking 
them up again, which is commonly called 
getting to housekeeping; as usual, carpets 
were sewed and stretched, laid down and taken 
up to be sewed over—things were reformed 
transformed, and conformed, till at last a settled 
order began to appear. But now came up the 
great point of all. During our confusion, we 
had cooked and eaten our meals in a very mis- 
cellaneous and pastoral manner, eating now 
from the top of a barrel, and now from a fire- 
board, laid on two chairs, and drinking some 
from tea cups and some from saucers, and some 
from tumblers, and some from a pitcher big 
enough to be drowned in, and sleeping, some on 
sofas, and some on straggling beds and mat- 
trasses, thrown down here and there, wherever 
there was room. All these pleasant barbarities 
were now at an end—the house was in order— 
the dishes put up in their places—three regu- 
lar meals were to be administered in one day, 
all in an orderly civilized form—beds were to 
be made—rooms swept and dusted—dishes 
washed—knives scoured, and all the et cetera 
to be attended to. Now for getting “help,” as 
Mrs. Trollope says, and where and how were 
we to get it; we knew very few persons in the 
city, and how were we to accomplish the mat- 
ter. At length the “ house of employment” was 
mentioned, and my husband was dispatched 
thither regularly every day for a week, while 
I, in the mean time, was very nearly dispatch- 
ed, by the abundance of work at home. At 
length one evening as I was sitting completely 
exhausted, thinking of resorting to the last 
feminine expedient for supporting life, viz. a 
good fit of crying, my husband made his ap- 
pearance with a most triumphant air at the 
door—“ There! Margaret! I have got you a 
couple at last—cook and chamber-maid !”—so 
saying he flourished open the door, and gave to 
my view the picture of a little, dry, snuffy look- 
ing old woman, and a great staring dutch girl 
in a green bonnet with red ribbons—mouth 
wide open, and hands and feet that would have 
made a Greek sculptor open his mouth too. 
I addressed forthwitha few words of encourage- 
ment to each of this cultivated looking couple, 
and proceeded to ask their names, and forthwith 
the old woman began to snuffle and to wipe her 
face with what was left of an old silk pocket- 
handkerchief, preparatory to speaking, while 
the young lady opened her mouth wider, and 
looked around with a frightened air, as if medi- 
tating an escape. After some preliminaries, 
however, I found out that my old woman was 
Mrs. Tibbins, and my Hebe’s name was Kot- 
terin; also, that she knew much more Dutch, 
than English, and not any too much of either. 
The old lady was the cook—I ventured a few 
inquiries—* Had. she ever cooked ?”" 

“Yes, ma’am, sartin; she had lived at two 
or three places in the city.” 

“T expect, my dear;” said my husband, con- 
fidently, “ that she is an experienced cook, and 
so your troubles are over,” and he went to read- 
ing his newspaper. I said no more, but deter- 
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mined to wait till morning. The breakfast, to 
be sure did not do much honour to the talents of 
my official, but it was the first time, and the 
place was new to her. After breakfast was 
cleared away, I proceeded to give directions 
for dinner; it was merely a plain joint of meat, 
I said, to be roasted in the tin oven. The ez- 
perienced cook looked at me, with a stare of 
entire vacuity—*“the tin oven,” I repeated, 
“stands there,” pointing to it. 

She walked up to it and touched it with 
much an appearance of suspicion as if it had 
been an electrical battery, and then looked 
round at me with a look of such helpless igno- 
rance that my soul was moved—*I never see 
one of them things before,” said she. 

“Never saw a tin oven!” Lexclaimed. “I 
thought you said you had cooked in two or 
three families.” 

“They does not have such things as them, 
though,” rejoined my old lady. Nothing was 
to be done of course, but to instruct her into 
the philosophy of the case, and having spitted 
the joint, and given numberless directions, I 
walked off to my room to superintend the ope- 
rations of Kotterin, to whom I had committed 
the making of my bed, and the sweeping of my, 
room, it never having come into my head that 
there could be a wrong way of making a bed, 
and to this day it is a marvel to me | aod any 
one could arrange pillows and quilts to make 
such a non-descript appearance as mine now 
presented. One glance showed me that Kot- 
terin, also, was “just caught,” and that | had as 
much to do in her department as that of my old 
lady. 

Jost then the door bell rang—* Oh, there is 
the door bell !’”’ I exclaimed—* run Kotterin, and 
show them into the parlor.” 

Kotterin started to run, as directed, and 
then stopped, and stood looking round on all the 
doors, and on me with a wofully puzzled air— 
“ The street door,” said I, pointing towards the 
entry. Kotterin blundered into the entry, and 
stood gazing up with a look of stupid wonder at 
the bell ringing without any hands, while I 
went to the door and let in the company, before 
she could fairly be made to understand the con- 
nection between the ringing and the phenome- 
na of admission. 

As dinner time approached, I sent word into 
my kitchen to have it sent on, but —— 
the state of the heads of department there, 
soon followed my own orders. I found the tin 
oven standing out in the middle of the kitchen, 
and my cook seated a-la-Turk in front of it, 
contemplating the roast meat, with full as puz- 
zled an air asin themorning. I once more ex- 
plained the mystery of taking it off, and assisted 
her to get it on to the platter, though somewhat 
cooled by having beenso long set out for inspec- 
tion. I was standing holding the spit in my 
hands, when Kotterin, who had heard the door 
bell ringing, and was determined this time to 
be in season, ran into the hall, and soon return- 
ing opened the kitchen door, and politely 
ushered in three or four fashionable looking la- 
dies, ae “here she is!” As these 
were strangers from the city who had come to 
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make their first call, this introduction was far 
from proving an eligible one—the look of thun- 
derstruck astonishment with which I greeted 
their first appearance, as I stood brandishing the 
spit, and the terrified snuffling and staring of 

r Mrs. Stibbons, who had again recourse to 

er old pocket handkerchief, almost entirely 
vanquished their gravity, and it was evident 
that they were on the point of a broad laugh; 
so recovering my self-possession, I apologised, 
and led the way to the parlour. 

Let these few incidents be a specimen of the 
four mortal weeks that I spent with these 
“helps,” during which time I did almost as 
much work, with twice as much anxiety, as 
when there was nobody there, and yet every 
thing went wrong besides. The young gentle- 
men complained of the patches of starch grim- 
med to their collars, and the streaks of black 
coal ironed into their dickies, while one week 
every pocket handkerchief in the house was 
starched so stiff that you might as well have 
carried an' earthen plate in your pocket—the 
tumblers looked muddy—the plates were never 
washed clean or wiped dry, unless I attended 
to each one; and as to eating and drinking we 
experienced a variety that we had not before 
considered possible. 

At length the.old woman vanished from the 
stage and was succeeded by a knowing, active, 
capable damsel, with a temper like a steel trap, 
who remained with me just one week, and then 
went off in a fit of spite. To her succeeded a 
rosy, good natured, merry lass, who broke the 
crockery, burnt the dinner, tore the clothes in 
ironing, and knocked down every thing that 
stood in her way about the house, without at all 
discomposing herself about the matter. One 
night she took the stopper from a barrel of mo- 
lasses and came singing off up stairs, while the 
molasses ran soberly out into the cellar bottom 
all night, till by morning it was in a state of 
universal emancipation. Having done this, 
and also dispatched an entire set of tea things, 
by letting the waiter fall, she one day made 
her disappearance. 

Then for a wonder, there fell to my lot a tidy 
efficient trained English girl—pretty, and gen- 
teel and neat, and knowing how to do every 
thing, and with the sweetest temper in the 


world. “Now,” said I to myself, “I shall rest 
from my labors.” Every thing about the house 
began to go right, and looked as clean and gen- 
teel as Mary’s own pretty self. But alas, this 
period of repose was interrupted by the vision 
of a clever, trim looking young man, who for 
some weeks could be heard scraping his boots 
at the kitchen door every Sunday night—and 
at last Miss Mary, with some smiling and 
blushing, gave me to understand that she must 
leave in two weeks. . 

“Why Mary,” said I, feeling a little mis- 
chievous, “don’t you like the place ?” 

“Oh yes ma’am.” 

“Then why do you look for another?” 

“Tam not going to another place.” 

“What, Mary, are you going to learn a 
trade?” 

“No ma’am.” 

“ Why then what do you mean todo?” 

“I expect to keep house myself ma’am, said 
she, laughing and blushing.” ; 

“Oh, ho,” said I, “that is it”’—and so in two 
weeks I lost the best little girl in the world— 
peace to her memory. ; 

After this came an interregnum, which put 
me in mind of the chapter in Chronicles that I 
used to read with great delight when a child, 
where Basha and Elah, and Tibni, and Zimri, 
and Omri, one after the other came on to the 
throne of Israel, all in the compass of half-a 
dozen verses. We had one old woman who 
staid a week and went away with the misery 
in her tooth—one young woman who ran away 
and got married—one cook, who came at night 
and went off before light in the morning—one 
very clever girl, who staid a month and then 
went away because her mother was sick—an- 
other who staid six weeks, and was taken with 
the fever herself, and during all this time who 
can speak the damage and destruction wrought in 
the domestic paraphernalia, by passing through 
these multiplied hands! 

What shall we do? Shall we go for slavery, 
or shall we give up houses, have no furniture to 
take care of—keep merely a bag of meal, a 
porridge pot, and a pudding stick, and sit in our 
tent door in real patriarchial independence? 
What shall we do? 
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(I have lately heard of a native of New Hampshire who allows himself to be known in the streets of Paris as “* The 


Young Englishman.” 
tardly conduct deserves to be rebuked. } 


Wuat! shall the Pilgrim spirit quail 
Beneath the palace of St. Cloud, 
Where Franklin with a giant voice 
Proclaimed his birth to all aloud ;— 
Shall it be said New England blood 
Runs sluggish from its parent flood ! 


Ashamed of firm old Hampshire’s soil ? 
Of hills that catch the morning sun, 
Of hardy sires, and forest homes, 
Of Stark who fought at Bennington ? 
Ashamed of these! the reckless knave 
Deserves to fill a culprit’s grave! 





Being a son of that state I blush to record the story of our degenerate countryman, whose das- 


No! let the miscreant dare to press 

With recreant foot his native shore, 
And he shall hear in thunder tones 

Like those which Erie’s champions bore, 
The tale of shame breathed o’er the land 
By lips which scorn the coward’s brand! 


Ashamed of Freedom! let the earth 
Forget to claim her day and night, 
Let stars in rocking phalanx reel, 
And leave the heavens in wild affright, 
But never be it told again, 
There walks among the sons of men 
The traitor, born of patriot race, 
Who dares disown his native place. 
Boston. 
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* O, reform it al:ogether.”— Hamlet. 


Trave.uine not long since among the hills 
and dales of New-England, I busied myself by 
re-locating the cottages and farm-houses that I 
passed. Some I very wantonly tore from their 
foundations by the road-side, and placed them 
upon the sides of the hills in the vicinity of 
some groves that struck my fancy. Others I 
turned around, that they might front the lakes 
instead of the streets. To others I did no more 
than give some noble shades that I saw on the 
opposite mountain. Occasionally, with more 
than usual liberality, I bestowed a flower-gar- 
den, in the centre of which wasa circular grass 
plat, planted with rose-trees, with a tall one in 
the middle, and the low kinds near the edge, 
being careful to place my snow-balls and lilacs 
in corner plats. The rest I variegated with 
different shaped plats, annuals, and perennials, 
and with true Jeffersonian taste, giving a large 
proportion of wild flowers, considering the an- 
nuals, as only a desert after the more substan- 
tial shrubbery. The ‘tout ensemble’ | thought 
more pleasing than if it were more gay, the 
sober green being an agreeable relief, and 
making the beauty of longer continuance. And 
as I arched my gate, and trained my woodbine 
over it, I sung 


** And flowers perennial bluom,” 


and that inscribed it there. 
But my wand very soon became powerless. 
I could not even see the foliage scattered upon 
the borders of the streams, nor the corners of 
the Virginia fences. Things looked as if the 
Almighty designed the earth should be beauti- 
ful, but as if man had done all he could to 
make it otherwise. 
If an American visits England, he returns ex- 
atiating upon the beauties of the rural scenery. 
2 is delighted with the leafy hedges—the tall 
elms—the extended parks—the vine-covered 
cottages, and retired country seats. An En- 
glishman hardly steps upon our soil, before he 
expresses himself dissatisfied with all he sees, 
Whether his feelings are untinctured with En- 
- spleen, it is not my object to say. But so 
ar as the face of the country in New-England 


is concerned, foreigners are perfectly justified 
in thinking what they so’ unhesitatingly ex- 


press. The first effort of the farmer has been 
to fell every tree upon which he could conve- 
niently put hisaxe. The next to build a house 
as near as possible to the street. The next to 
erect a spacious barn and place it precisely op- 
posite his dwelling, with the same nearness to 
the road, as if his herd as well as himself, en- 
vied every particle of dust, and every sound of 
the carriage wheel. All of this it is too late to 
mend. Some changes are making with a slug- 

ishness with which we have no patience. 

ven the beginning of reform is wilh dieu’ 
teristic caution. Occasionally a little yard is 


left before the door, and a less obstructed front 
view; and sometimes a few shade trees seen 
oe some vigor a half century hence. 
But if the inhabitants of New-England were 
given to new opinions and new practices, 
they could not bring again what they have 
so heedlessly destreyed. Bushes and maples 
will never again cluster upon hundreds of 
beautiful hills, nor will foliage follow fitful 
rivulets in their way to the ocean. The 
weary traveller in the summer’s sun must 
still envy the far off shade, and as he passes 
naked houses and unadorned fields, will still 
speculate upon the bad taste of the people, a 
people residing in the most picturesque part 
of the country, where many an owner of two 
hundred acres might have his mountain and 
lake, his river and his minature forest, his ar- 
cadia, or his happy valley, if he chose to be 
classical. 

But it is still in the power of the West to 
redeem the nation from the imputation cast 
upon it. Their forests and prairies, their lakes 
and rivers can make up in grandeur what they 
want in more romantic beauty. The richness 
of the soil, and cheapness of the land, would 
make it quite possible to reserve some for mere 
purposes of ornament. The petty sum of one 
hundred dollars would purchase what, in a few 
years, a man of taste would value at as many 
thousands. But the New-Englander is there 
with all his denuding propensities” with him. 
The axe of Billy Rirby will soon make it 
necessary that others as well as Natty Bumpo, 
should go a weary way before they would find 
a tree under which to rest themselves. The 
splendid parks that the Deity has planted will 
soon disappear—the grove where the house 
should be, will be converted into a meadow or 
cornfield—the fences exposed—the houses and 
streets unadorned, and all things will appear as 
if republicans considered it a sin to have any 
thing beautiful. 

Towa. 


eR 


THERE,are some persons whose erudition so 
much outweighs their observation, and have read 
so much, but reflect so little, that they will not 
hazard the most familiar truism, or common- 
place allegation, without bolstering up their 
ricketty judgments in the swaddling bands of 
antiquity, their doting nurse and preceptress. 
Thus, they will not be satisfied to say that con- 
tent is a blessing, that time is a treasure, or 
that self-knowledge is to be desired, without 
quoting Aristotle, Thales, or Cleobulus; and 

et these very men, if they met another walk- 
ing in noon-day, by the smoky light of a lantern, 
would be the first to stop and ridicule such con- 
duct, but the last to recognise in his folly their 
own. 
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“ Surety my dear cousin, you have not se- 
lected this hat,” exclaimed Caroline Edwards, 
with evident surprise. 

“Why not?” repiied the delicate girl beside 
her. “Is it not pretty?” 

“Yes, Mary; but then it is not the latest 
fashion you know ?” 

“ Of what consequence is that, my dear?” 

“Of what consequence? why it is of the 
greatest possible consequence. What will the 
world say if you don’t dress like other people ?” 

“No matter,” said Mary, with a smile, “if 
my own taste, and what is of much more impor- 
tance, my own conscience is satisfied.” 

“Conscience!” repeated Caroline, with a 
pretty curl of the lip, “Now who but you 
would think of consulting conscience about such 
a little matter?” 

“Why should we not consult conscience 
about little matters as well as great ones?” 
asked Mary. 

Caroline could not think of any reason, so 
she said, “because it must be very trouble- 
some.” 

“Mary, my dear,” said Mrs. Edwards, sud- 
denly turning away from the contemplation of 
a fashionable cap, “why do you not purchase 
one of those splendid affairs !—just from Paris 

ou know? and such superb hats have positive- 
y never before graced the heads of our city 
belles.” 

Mary laughingly shook her head, “ Ah! dear 
Aunt, | cannot afford it.” 

“Cannot afford it Mary, and you an only 
child, and your father one of the merchant 
princes of Pear] street?” 

Mary was too modest to say that principle, 
not necessity, regulated her expenses, so she 
quietly put down the money for her purchase, 
and taking Caroline's arm, left the shop. 

A day or two after, Mrs. Edwards and Mrs. 
Howard were walking down Broadway, with 
Mary and Caroline just before them; Mary 
with her pretty cottage upon her head, and 
Caroline with one of the superb Parisian hats; 
Mrs. Edwards, as she surveyed the fashionable 
figure of her daughter, could not forbear saying 
in the pride of her heart, “ What a contrast 
between our daughters.” ‘ 

“Yes,” replied Mrs. Howard, “ Mary’s pale 
cheek, and gentle, quiet manners, are a con- 
trast to the healthful looks and buoyant spirits 
of Caroline.” 

“Oh! I did not mean that,” my dear sister. 
“If Mary’s cheek be pale, the beautiful fairness 
of her complexion, and her large, radiant, dark 
eye, save her from al] appearance of illness or 
languor; and I am sure her manners are ver 
elegant—every body says so. But I do think 
it is to be lamented that she cares so little 
for dress, and company, and fashionable amuse- 
ments.” Mrs. Howard’s heart rose to heaven 
in silent thankfulness that she cared for better 
things, and Mrs. Edwards went on. “It is 


certainly desirable that our daughters should 
obtain distinction in the best circles--but then 
mere dress will not give it to them, be it ever 
so fashionable and expensive, for every body 
dresses now-a-days—they must dress with sur- 
passing taste and elegance—there must be a 
grace, a charm, in the selection and arrange- 
ment of every article to which only the most 
perfect taste can attain. Besides, there is a 
certain air and manner, which bespeaks high 
fashion, and which are essential to success in 
the fashionable world. Now you are aware 
that to reach this perfection in dress, to acquire 
this air and manner, great care and attention is 
necessary ; the time and thoughts must be given 
to the subject, and the best models studied as 
intensely as the poet studies his subject, or the 
painter his art.” 

“Well, my dear sister, when the object is 
obtained, will you tell me what it is worth? 
Just estimate it according to its true value, and 
see if it be equal to the price paid for it.” Mrs. 
Howard paused for a response, none seemed 
ready, and she went on.’ “Fashion! there is 
magic in the word; and most successfully is it 
used to conjure up in young minds the spirit of 
vanity and frivolity, and down their aspirations 
after better things. Oh! it 1s grievous to see 
a being standing upon the threshold of an im- 
mortal existence, created for glorious purposes, 
and with faculties to fulfil them, discussing the 
merits of a ribbon, or the form of a bow, or the 
width of a frill, as earnestly as if the happiness 
of her race, or her soul’s salvation depended 
upon the decision.” 

“Why surely, Mary, you would not have us 
poor mortals so wrapped up in heavenly con- 
templation, as to be utterly regardless of the 
concerns of this sublunary sphere ?” 

“ By no manner of means,” returned Mrs. 
Howard, witha smile. “I would have the du- 
ties of life thoroughly canvassed, carefully 
weighed, and, as a consequence, well under- 
stood, and conscientiously practised. I would 
have woman just what her Creator designed 
she should be, rational, intellectual, useful— 
her heart a deep well—spring of love flowing 
out towards every brother and sister of our 
race—ready for any toil or self-sacrifice for the 
poor, the ignorant, the sorrowing, or the op- 
pressed. er time, her talents, her energies, 
devoted to those objects for which her Great 
Master left the ‘glory which he had with the 
Father,’ and came down to dwell in sinful flesh.” 

“All this sounds very well in theory, my 
dear Mary, but is quite too exalted for practice. 
You know that people in our station must dress, 
must see company, must bring forward our chil- 
dren, in short, must be occupied with the cares 
of the world; and I believe, if besides all this, 
we go to church on the Sabbath, and give what 
we can afford to the poor, we shal] fare as well 
at the last, as those who make higher preten- 
sions.” 
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Mrs. Howard was opening her lips to answer, 
but Mrs. Edwards interrupted her. “Nay, 
dear sister, spare me; you know I shrink with 
instinctive horror from contesting a point, and 
upon this I am sure we never shall agree. But 
if you will allow me, I will risk one or two re- 
marks with regard to Mary, it was for this pur- 
pose I commenced the conversation. Notwith- 
standing all you have said, I cannot help think- 
ing it a pity that she should waste her beauty 
and elegance upon ‘the desert air.’ Not lite- 
rally upon ‘the desert air’ in this thronged city, 
of course,” she added, as she saw a smile play- 
ing upon the lips of her sister, “ but certain 7 
to all intents and purposes as regards any ad- 
vantage she reaps from them. Why, with her 
fortune, talents, and accomplishments, to say 
nothing of her surpassing loveliness, she might 
stand without a rival upon that envied emi- 
nence, the queen of ton, the reigning belle in 
our fashionable world; and it does seem to me 
an almost unpardonable perversion of taste to 
contemn such a distinction as valueless.” 

“ My dear sister, it is the part of true wisdom 
to rate things at what they are worth—that is 
as God rates them—according to the bearing 
they will have upon our happiness in this world 
and the next.” 

“Alas! Mary, thoughts of the next world 
oo to shut out from your mind all care for 

is.” 

“ By no means; they only make me more 
solicitous to fulfil the duties of this aright.” 

Mrs. Edwards was disconcerted; she con- 
tinued silent a few minutes, and then, as she 
could think of nothing to offer against the wis- 
dom or propriety of her sister’s course, said, 
“But why urge upon Mary your estimate of 
the world! Why endeavor to conceal from her 
the truth, that its pleasures are fascinating to 
young light hearts like her’s? Why not let her 
try them for herself, and then if she prefers the 
melancholy duties of prayers, and church-go- 
ings, and alms-givings, why no body can blame 
you; which, to tell the truth, every body is 
doing now.” 

“My dear sister, I have never deceived 
Mary; I would not knowingly deceive the 
meanest of God’s creatures, much less my pre- 
cious child. I have never even for a moment 
attempted to make her believe that the pleasures 
you prize so highly are not fascinating to young 
minds; but I have endeavored to show her 
their real, not their fictitious value; I have 
endeavored to place fairly before her all that 
could be said on either side, trusting that her 
good sense and good princilples would lead toa 
right decision, nor was I disappointed. She 
held the scales with an impartial hand, while 
she listened, and carefully weighed pleasures, 
upon which are written ‘ passing away,’ against 
enduring happiness—the worthless albes of 
the world against the ‘pearl of great price’— 
earth against Heaven. You know how she has 
chosen; can you say she has not chosen well 
and wisely ?” 

Mrs. Edwards felt this appeal—-she paused 
and sighed. Ah! there are moments, even in the 
lives of the most thoughtless, when truth comes 


to the heart in its native majesty and power; 
when the pursuits of the fashionable, the vain, 
the worldly-minded, shrink to their real insig- 
nificance; when eternity with its amazing 
interests, and unfathomed mysteries, to the 
‘mind’s eye’ stands out in bold relief. “ Per- 
haps she has chosen wisely—but after all she 
may not long abide by her choice,” Mrs. Ed- 
wards at length said abruptly. “Once from 
under your wing, her character, always gentle 
and yielding, will assimialte to the society she 
is thrown into. Have you no fears?” 

“ None,” replied Mrs. Howard, “ for beneath 
that gentle exterior, isa depth, and strength of 
character, and principle, which, by God’s grace, 
will unshrinkingly bear the storms of life, and 
nobly cast aside its temptations.” 

“ Well, | own I had rather trust Caroline’s 
healthful frame, and unbroken spirit, to battle 
with storms and temptations. No, my dear 
sister, Mary’s meek nature is just adapted to 
her condition; just fitted to glide calmly on, 
‘o’er the smooth surface of a summer sea,” with 
wind and tide in her favor; but, one rude blast, 
and her frail bark yields unresistingly to its 
power, and sinks to rise no more.” 

“ And so people judge of character,” thought 
Mrs. Howard, as she turned to enter her own 
door; they just glance upon the surface, while 
the depths of the heart, the hidden springs 
which stimulate, and control, and modify the 
outward actions, are to them as sealed myste- 
ries.” 

Mary was the only surviving child of her pa- 
rents; one by one a large, and promising fami- 
ly, had been taken away, till this fair and fra- 
gile flower alone remained to them; was it 
wonderful then that within that precious cas- 
ket they had treasured up their hearts? Yet 
Mary was not spoiled, for the mother’s love 
was chastened, and tempered, and made effi- 
cient for the good of her child, by the ‘ grace 
which cometh from above.’ 

Time, as it passed on, continued to develope 
the characters of the cousins. Caroline lived 
to herself and the world—the fashionable world. 
To dress, see company, exhibit herself in ee 
lic places, and feel that she was the model af- 
ter which humbler pretenders to distinction 
copied, was the highest aim, the highest happi- 
ness of this immortal being. A being endowed 
by her Creator with his most precious gifts—a 
mind fitted in some humble measure to appre- 
ciate his works and character—a heart capable 
of feeling the delightful emotions of love, grati- 
tude, trust, submission, and obedience towards 
Him—of sending upward aspirations, even to 
His throne—of communion with his Spirit. A 
being, too, whose life was rapidly passing 
away; whose body would assuredly, in a few 
brief years, and might in a few weeks, or even 
days, be wrapped in the habiliments of the 
tomb; and whose spirit must then go to render 
an account of wasted time and buried talents. 
Oh! it is a fearful thing to live entirely un- 
mindful of the great end of life; to die utterly 
unprepared for death. 

ary lived in the world, but not to the world, 
she had drank too deeply into the spirit of her 
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Master to care greatly for its praise or censure; 
and she lived in it but to strive to make all 
who came within the circle of her influence 
wiser, better, happier. She had gathered and 
treasured up in her own heart the heavenly 
manna, she knew its priceless worth, she had 
proved its healing power, and she wished to 
win all to prove it too. 

But unexpected troubles now gathered about 
the two families, destined to test still more 
thoroughly the opposite principles of the cou- 
sins ; and to show in adversity the sustaining 
power of those which had guided Mary in more 
prosperous days. 

Mr. Howard and Mr. Edwards were con- 
nected in business; they were too, extensively 
connected with a great house in one of our 
southern cities, that failed for a large sum, and 
as a consequence dragged them down with it. 
The blow was totally unlooked for by them all; 
and to those who placed their happiness in the 
distinctions which wealth can give, proved 
overwhelming. For Mrs. Edwards and Caro- 
line there was no solace—they had no resour- 
ces within themselves, and now none without ; 
their all was gone. They retired to the coun- 
try, not to lessen by their sympathy and exer- 
tions the cares and anxieties of the husband and 
father; not to seek some useful employment 
which should bring plenty, and comfort, and 
light up fresh smiles within their dwelling; 
not even to educate the younger members of 
the family, and prepare them by proper training 
to earn their bread respectably in the world; 
not, by any means, to conform their wishes and 
feelings to their circumstances, and quietly 
submit themselves to God’s appointment; but 
to pass the time in vain regrets and sinful re- 
pinings, and idle and foolish longings for the 
splendor, and luxury, and high-standing which 
had passed away for ever. 

Mrs. Bowed. and Mary refused to leave the 
city till Mr. Howard could go with them— 
they would stay to cheer his disheartening 
toils; but with high-minded and scrupulous in- 
tegrity refused to appropriate to themselves a 
penny of that which they believed was the just 
property of their creditors. 

“We must dismiss our servants, and leave 
our house,” said Mrs. Howard to her husband 
as they were talking of their future plans, 
“ but Mary and I will not leave you while you 
are engaged in this harrassing business of wind- 
ing up your affairs. We will, if you please, 
hire part of a small house and remove as soon 
as possible; we shall keep no servant, and I 
will devote myself to domestic concerns—to 
Mary we must look for the ways and means; 
and happily she is well qualified by her talents 
and education to supply them. What she has 
learned, she thoroughly understands, and can 
impart with facility, as she has often proved in 
the voluntary lessons she has given her 
young cousins. Our friends, faithtul though 
our sun be dimmed, will supply her with pu- 
pils, (I have already ascertained that;) and 
with your approbation she will immediately 
commence teaching music and drawing.” 

“And has it come to this?” replied the fa- 


ther, with a bitter sigh. ‘ Must our cherished 
singing bird go out into the world to barter 
for her daily bread the music of that voice, 
which has been wont to fall only on the ear of 
indulgent love; aye, must she coin the un- 
equalled gifts with which Heaven has endowed 
her, into gold, that we may be fed?” 

“ Dearest, dearest father,” said Mary, put- 
ting her arms about his neck, and kissing, 
fondly and reverently, his pale forehead, pale 
with anxious thought, “ do not let such feelings 
disturb you; but consider rather what a sub- 
ject for gratitude that God has given me a use- 
ful talent, and your liberal kindness has culti- 
vated, and matured it, so that it is ready to be 
turned to account, just when it is wanted. Be- 
sides, you do not know what a happiness it is to 
be permitted to do something for those, who, all 
my life have done so much for me.” 

The father shook his head mournfully. “ Ah, 
my child! you do not know the difficulties of 
your undertaking; you have nut counted the 
cost. Your gentle spirit, which has been so 
fondly, perhaps too fondly, sheltered from every 
grief, is hardly fitted to contend with the igno- 
rance, perverseness, and stupidity of a set of 
ill-educated, ill-bred, spoiled girls; and what is 
a thousand times worse, to humble itself before 
the capricious, and ill-judged interfereyice of 
parents.” Pe 

“ Ah, my dear father, answered Mary, smi- 
ling, “if it be true that I have less patience, 
firmness, and meekness, than the ten thousand 
teachers in our land, it is quite time I were sub- 
jected to a discipline by which I may acquire 
them. But, after all, are not these fancied, 
rather than real difficulties ?” 

“ Ask the ten thousand teachers of whom you 
speak, and hear their answer, Mary. | 
will tell you it is a disheartening task, thoug 
almost all of them have been subjected from 
childhood, to a severer discipline than you have 
even dreamed of; and have learned from it to 
overcome difficulties, and bear contradiction, 
and submit to the will of others; while your 
life has been one scene of happiness and indul- 
gence ; besides, how few of them have your 
fragile frame, and delicacy of mind ?” 

“ Dearest father, my frame is strong enough 
to bear the necessary exertion, I am sure; and 
ifI have any delicacy of mind which unfits me 
for my duties, the sooner I get rid of it the 
better.” 

“ Mary is right,” said Mrs. Howard. “We 
are placed here for a specific purpose—to serve 
God—to do his will; in other words, faithfully 
to discharge the various duties which arise 
from our stations, circumstances, and relations 
to our fellow beings. Now it is plain that 
whatever prevents the fulfilment of these para- 
mount obligations, no matter what its specious 
name, whether taste, refinement, delicacy, or 
accomplishments, should be discarded at once. 
Observe, however, that I do not believe any of 
these qualities, or acquirements, or the highest 
intellectual cultivation, at all incompatible 
with the most conscientious discharge of our du- 
ties, with the purest religious principle, with 
that ‘perfect love’ which the Apostle says 
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*casteth out fear.’ I only say, if they are, 
there can be no doubt about which is to be 
given up.” 

“ But it does seem to me, my dear, that you 
are making mountains of mole hills. There is 
no reason in the world why we should not stay 
where we are, and live on very much as we 
have lived, till our affairs are settled—hundreds 
in our circumstances do it; why should not we?” 

“For the very best reason, Mr. Howard. Be- 
cause it would not be right. I can toil cheerfully 
for my daily bread; should God reduce me to it, 
I think I could meekly and thankfully ac- 
cept the charity of my fellow creatures; but 
never, never enjoy luxuries which were mine 
by a doubtful title—they would be wormwood 
and gall mingled in the sweet springs of life.” 

“ Alas, alas, is there then no help for it! Must 
my delicate wife and child submit to daily, de- 
grading drudgery?” 

“ And is the possession of so many thousands 
as shall enable us to live in useless, heartless 
indolence, an honorable distinction? Is useful, 
honest labor, a degradation? I do not think so. 
Shall you love us the less, because we are so- 
licitous to lighten your cares, and minister to 
your happiness? Shall we lose the esteem and 
affection of a single friend, whose esteem and 
affection are worth having, by resigning splen- 
dor which integrity forbids us to retain, or 
cheerfully doing just what our situation re- 
quires us to do! no indeed.” 

“But should not Fessenden be consulted ?” 

“Fessenden’s distance from us renders it im- 
possible to consult him in time, for we must 
act now. But even if he were here, our deci- 
sion would, I believe, be made independently of 
him; Mary’s conditional engagement with him, 
to be fulfilled at some distant and uncertain pe- 
riod, gives him no right to interfere in our pri- 
vate affairs. You know,” she continued, look- 
ing round and perceiving that Mary had left 
the room, “I do not place that implicit reliance 
upon him which you do; I doubt his principles 
and the disinterestedness of his attachment; 
and every letter which we receive from him 
tends to confirm those doubts. Even Mary, 
placed upon her guard by my suggestions, be- 
gins to falter in her faith. Poor girl! she was 
too young, and too pure in heart at the com- 
mencement of her acquaintance with him, to 
have a suspicion of selfishness or double-dealing 
in another.” 

“Tf,” said Mr. Howard, after musing a min- 
ute, “I had not often been astonished at your 
marvellous developement of character, I should 
be tempted to consider these suspicions as 
a worth a passing thought—he seems so 
air.” 

“Aye, and from that very seeming springs 
my doubts. The man of real high-toned piety 
does not talk of it so much; his principles 
indeed come out naturally in his conversa- 
tion; but he is not anxious, and he has no 
need to declare them in so many words upon 
all occasions; they are cherished within his 
heart and pervade his whole being, they pre- 
side over all his intercourse with the world, 
and regulate by the great law of love his bar- 


ins, visits, charities ; they go with him to his 
re-side and make him there, cheerful, gentle, 
and affectionate; but he is too humble, too dis- 
trustful of himself, and too conscious of the im- 
perfections of his best deeds, to make high, and 
loud professions.” 

“] fear you judge poor Fessenden too hardly. 
He knew that piety would be the strongest re- 
commendation, both to you and Mary ; and his 
solicitude to convince you he possessed it, 
seems to me but natural and right.” 

“Nay, Mr. Howard, were the principles he 
professes, so inwrought into his heart as to be 
the governing principles there, he would feel 
no solicitude about it—conscious integrity is not 
afraid of being suspected. But besides this, he 
is so subservient, so afraid of committing him- 
self; he has such a facility in falling in with 
the opinions of his company. Then, he never 
seems to me to think independently and straight- 
forward, with a single eye to the right or 
wrong of the case, but he watches, waits, and 
cautiously feels his ground to ascertain what 
will be the most popular sentiments, or most 
agreeable to those he imagines it his interest to 
please. Yes, I have long feared Fessenden’s 
standard of moral rectitude was convertible, 
and could be made to suit every company, and 
every occasion.” 

“ But, my dear, this is because he is so gen- 
tle, so kind and conciliating ; he cannot bear to 
give pain or offence.” 

The wife shook her head sadly. “Ah! Mr. 
Howard, that excuse might do very well for 
one who ‘cared for none of these things ;’ but 
the Christian knows he may not step out of the 
strait and narrow way to please any wanderers 
in the broad but forbidden paths around him— 
his course must be straight onward—the rule 
which guides him is perfect, and he may not 
lower, or bend, or alter it, so much as a hair’s 
breadth; he does indeed often fail to live up to 
it, but then, instead of depressing the rule to 
excuse his dereliction, he mourns that derelic- 
tion with shame and confusion of face. Besides, 
you will think me unkind, uncharitable, preju- 
diced, but I cannot help it, I believe I had bet- 
ter speak my whole mind, and then you can 
judge whether I have good reasons for my 
doubts and suspicions ; this suavity of manner 
seems to me put on, it is apparently studied, 
over-labored, over-done, and appears to spring 
from self-love, from a desire to be pleasing and 
popular, rather than from a heart overflowing 
with kind and benevolent affections.” 

“ Ah, Mary! as usual, your distinctions are 
too nice for me. Now I think it is of little con- 
sequence what motives influence him to take 
such pains to please, provided he succeeds, 
which even you must allow that he does; nor 
do I think that one in a hundred of his numer- 
ous acquaitance ever suspected his easy, ele- 
gant manners to be put on, or over-done.” 

Well, time, or rather our altered circumstan- 
ces, will soon tell.” 

“ Yes, time will tell; and if you are right, 
alas! for our poor heart-broken child.” 

It will, no doubt, prove a grievous trial ; but 
Mary has not ‘garnered up her heart’ in any 
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earthly treasure, and therefore its loss will not 
greatly affect her happiness—that is fixed upon 
a foundation too stable for such disappointments 
to overthrow.” 

“I wish it may prove so,” said the father, in 
a tone of sadness, which seemed to express, 
“but I dare not hope it.” 

Mrs. Howard looked at him with anxious ten- 
derness. “Oh, do not let any fears upon this 
account disturb you ; indeed there is no reason 
for it. I believe I should not, just now, have 
let you so fully into my opinion of Fessenden, if 
I had not hoped too, to impart a portion of my 
confidence in the sustaining power of Mary’s 
principles, or rather of the ‘grace which com- 
eth from above’ that accompanies them. She 
is so diffident of herself, and so in the habit of 
looking up for help in every time of need, so 
contin thinks of this world as ‘passing 
away, | of Heaven as her abiding place, so 
considers every thing which befals her as ap- 

inted by a wise and tender Father, her heart 
is so full of love for every living thing, and so 
intent upon beneficent action for them, and she 
is withal so patient, and meek, and humble, 
that there is little danger of her dying of the 
pride and madness which Newton says is called 
a broken heart. But we will talk of this no 
more now. Fessenden nust be informed, at 
once, of the change in our circumstances—that 
will test him.” 

“ Well, I can scarcely doubt the result.” 

A few days after this conversation, found 
Mrs. Howard and Mary established in a neat 
little room, simply, yet comfortably furnished, 
and actively engaged in arranging it, and giv- 
ing to every thing the best possible air, before 
Mr. Howard came into his evening meal. 
Mary well knew it must be a trying time to 
him; and, though all unused to it, never did 
waning beauty study so anxiously for effect as 
she did now. Again and again she dusted 
every article of furniture, arranged and re- 
arranged the lights, stirred the fire repeatedly 
to give the apartment just the pleasant tempera- 
ture she knew he liked, let down the curtains 
to exclude every unwelcome sight from with- 
out, placed his own daily paper upon the small 
table, and wheeled his easy chair beside it, and 
when all was done, stole many anxious glances 
at her mother, to see if she appeared well, and 
able to sustain her usual quiet cheerfulness. 

When Mr. Howard came in it was evident 
all this elaborate preparation had been thrown 
away; he looked the very personification of 
happiness. “Ah, Mary!” he said, “I have 
pleasant news for you, doubly pleasant because 
so unexpected. Fessenden is on his way home, 
so now ‘ farewell, a long farewell,’ to teaching. 
I shall like to hear what he will say when told 
of the fate to which his half-worshipped Mary is 
doomed.” 

“But why does he come so soon?” asked 
Mrs. Howard. 

“Some jealous fancy, I suspect; but here’s 
a letter to Mary will explain it; it came en- 
veloped in a strange unintelligible scrawl to 
me, of which J could make nothing.” 

“ Well, my dear, what does he write?’ he 








asked, turning towards Mary, after allowing 
her, as he thought, a reasonable time to peruse 
the letter. “Why, what in the athe! the 
matter?” he continued, in a tone of dismay, 
when he saw the deep sadness of her face— 
“ No bad news, I hope.” 

Mary arose, silently put the letter into her 
mother’s hands, and left the room. 

“If Mary were yet the reputed heiress of 
five hundred thousand,” said Mrs. Howard, as 
she finished reading it and gave it to her hus- 
band, “I should pity poor Fessenden, but as it 
is, her opinion will probably be a matter of in- 
difference to him.” 

“Still so uncharitable?” 

“So just I fear,” she replied. “ Alas! every 
letter we receive tends to confirm my first im- 
pressions of him. Oh! if Mary’s had but been 
received at home, beneath her mother’s eye, 
how much wretchedness would she have es- 


“ Well, I own I don’t half like the tone of 
this letter myself; he was certainly in a 
strange humor when he wrote it,” said Mr. 
Howard, glancing rapily over it, partly aloud, 
partly to himself, and making occasional obser- 
vations. There is an air of suspicion, of re- 
serve, about her letters that cuts him to the 
heart. He has studied to deserve, and to win 
her confidence, and he cannot bear it should be 
withheld fromhim. Then he hears strangeru- — 
mors of encouragement given to others; if it is 
so, her coolness to him is explained, but he can- 
not believe it—at least not without farther 
proof. “And so he is coming home to obtain 
it, [suppose ; does he venture to say so! Yes.” 
“ But he will come home—he will know the 
truth, and if it be so”’—‘* What then! whya 
long blank full of meaning, I dare say. The 
next sentence commences with, “ Forgive me, 
Mary, I hardly know what I write,” &c. &c. 
“ What nonsense! Now I really have a better 
opinion of Fessenden’s understanding than to 
believe he has written all this in sober earnest; 
he has something in view which he does not 
care to acknowledge.” 

“T believe so too. But if he hopes to alarm 
or intimidate Mary into an earlier marriage 
than was intended when he left us, I believe 
he has quite mistaken her character. Indeed, 
if there was a single sentiment in his heart, an- 
swering to the truth and purity of her’s, he 
would have perceived that this was a most un- 
likely means to accomplish such an end. But 
I trust it will at least have this good effect; as 
she ponders upon it, she will perceive more and 
more of his true character, and her mind will 
be gradually preparing for the final separation, 
which I am persuaded must come.” 

Mr. Howard sighed heavily. “Alas, Mary, 
how one after another our dearest hopes are 
blasted.” 

“ Not our dearest hopes, Mr. Howard; they, 
I trust, are in Heaven; not even our dearest 
earthly hopes; they rest in our faithful love for 
each other, and in our daughter’s moral and in- 
tellectual worth, in her devoted affection for 
us, in her high sense of duty and unwearied 
performance of it, her tenderness, benevolence, 
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and truth, her strength of character, or rather 
of principle, which so admirably sustains her in 
adversity, and in the fine talents which God 
has given her, and which she so cheerfully de- 
votes to our sole benefit and gratification. Now, 
have any of these failed? Have they not 
rather increased with the demand to mines of 
exhaustless treasures. Ah, believe me! bills 
drawn upon the firm of love, duty, and truth, 
will never be protested.” 

A smile, in spite of himself, chased away the 
desponding expression of Mr. Howard’s face. 
“Better say upon woman’s untiring, undying 
faithfulness and affection—her heart is never 
bankrupt ;—well,” he added, after a pause, an 
expression of unutterable sadness again resting 
upon his face, “ well, it may be drawn upon 
more deeply and painfully than you or Mary 
dream of now! but—did it ever fail? no, nev- 
er—I will not be faithless or fearful.” He 
turned away from the surprised and anxious 
looks of his wife to hide the emotion which 
overpowered him; a moment sufficed to con- 
quer it, and he almost immediately continued. 
“ After all, my love, the splendor we have lost 
is as nothing to the blessed assurance I have 
gained, that come what will, my wife and 
child will meet it with true hearts and uncon- 
quered spirits.” 

Mr. Howard was not aware how deeply those 
few mysterious words sunk into the mind of 
Mrs. Howard, nor with what fearful forebodings 
they were pondered. In vain she watched 


with intense solicitude, as day after day passed, 


for some clue to their meaning. A thousand 
fears, vague and indistinct, possessed her 
mind; and for that very reason overpowered it. 
Had they assumed ‘form and coloring,’ she 
would have met and conquered them. Every 
sound alarmed her. She grew sick at arap at 
the door, or a stranger’s face; and yet when 
the calamity was actually made known to her, 
her heart did not sink, or courage quail ; nor in 
the long years which followed, when her poor 
husband hung upon her arm, as trusting and al- 
most as helpless as an infant, did one murmur- 
ing or desponding thought possess her mind; 
such thoughts might indeed enter, but they did 
not dwell there. 

Mr. Howard, for many weeks, had had a 
source of sorrow more disheartening than his 
failure. Even before that occurred, he had 
been aware of the gradual failure of his eye- 
sight; but at first it did not alarm him, for he 
thought it one of the infirmities of age. He 
soon, however, began to fear the obscuration in- 
creased more rapidly than it should from this 
cause; yet it was not an abiding fear, for 
glasses, which he now began to use, seemed 
partially to relieve him. And so he went on 
from week to week, hoping and fearing, with- 
out intermitting his attention to his business, 
and carefully concealing his uneasiness from 
his wife and daughter. This he found it not 
difficult to do, for the closest observation could 
as yet scarcely detect any alteration in the ap- 
pearance of the eye; but now that it grew 
daily less able to perform its functions, he felt 
that they must soon know the truth, and be- 
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came chiefly solicitous that it should not break 
upon them suddenly. 

“« My dear father,” said Mary, one evening, 
as she saw him lay down the newspaper and 
lean his head pensively upon his hands, “ you 
do not seem to take as much interest in the pa- 
per as you used to.” 

He raised his head, and said with a very bit- 
ter sigh, “It is not for want of interest that I 
read so little—but,” he added after a long, and 
to Mrs. Howard and Mary a fearful pause, “ for 
sorrow, sorrow my beloved, that you know no- 
thing of.” 

“ | ill dear father,” she said, fondly twining 
her arms abou: him, “ Jet me know it, let me 
share it; let me lighten it if it be possible.” 

Mrs. Howard clasped his hand in hers, and 
with a death-like cheek, and a heart whose 
throbbings might be heard, could only articu- 
late, “Yes, tell us, any thing is better than 
suspense.” 

“T had not thought to tell you now. I 
wished to prepare you gradually for the painful 
announcement; but I believe you are right, it is 
better over.” He stopped, to gather breath and 
courage to proceed. “Qh! it is not sorrow 
alone which prevents my reading—I cannot 
read—I shall never read any more; while I 
look, a mist comes over the page, and to my 
poor failing eyes the letters seem blended in 
one undistinguished mass; even the features 
of my too precious Mary grow faint and indis- 
tinct as I gaze upon them; and that is the bit- 
terest drop in this cup of bitterness. His head 
sunk upon the shoulder of his wife, and he 
gave way to a burst of irrepressible anguish. 

For Mrs. Howard the ‘long agony’ was over 
—she knew the worst; and gathering up the 
energies of her mind, sat, pale, but calm, sup- 
porting the beloved one, whom, she felt, must 
through all his future life, hang just so help- 
lessly on her arm. 

Mary sank upon her knees, and pressing her 
lips to his cheek in one long, long kiss, silent- 
ly devoted herself to him, while she lived, or he 
was spared to her. The next morning she put 
Fessenden’s letters into Mrs. Howard’s hands. 
“ Dearest mother,” she said, in a low but unfal- 
tering voice, “ you will return them to him.” 

Mrs. Howard gave her a look of inquiry and 
surprise, and Mary instantly replied to it. 
“ Perhaps his heart is true, and he will grieve 
when he receives them; perhaps it was the 
heiress he wooed, and then he will not be 
sorry to part with the portionless Mary. In 
either case it will be a painful task for me to 
see him and hear him; from which I know that 
you, my mother, would gladly save me.” 

“ Dearest, I would save you from every sor- 
row,” replied the mother, fondly. “But if his 
heart be true, why must the letters be returned !” 

“Because, I will not desert my parents in 
trouble, nor will I offer to my sightless father, 
who has spent his best energies for me, nor to 
my dear, dear mother, who would lay down her 
very soul for mine, a divided heart. No, all 
my time, my talents, my affections are but their 
due; and most cheerfully do I give them. 
Henceforth I am wedded to my parents, God’s 
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grace helping me, I will have no divided du- 
ties, no divided cares; my whole life shall be 
devoted to them, and nothing but death shall 
sever us.” 

Mary pressed her mother’s cheek as she 
finished speaking, and then went to her young 
pupils with a calm and peaceful feeling, which 
nothing but a consciousness of doing right can 
give. 

* My noble @hild,” said Mr. Howard, with a 
trembling voice, when his wife had finished 
the recital of this last act of duty, “of what is 
she not capable! Well, you knew her better 
than I did—you foretold all this. Ah, Mary! 
it must have been because as in a glass, “ face 
answereth to face,” so your heart to her’s—alike 
they are self-denying and devoted. There must 
be within such hearts a spring of action of 
which I know nothing—a vivifying, sustaining 
principle, which I cannot comprehend, of which, 
indeed, I can form no conception. You will 
tell me, I know, that this spring, this principle, 
is religion ; but if it be, it has a power that I 
never believed it to possess before; a support- 
ing, peace-giving power, of which I deeply feel 
the need now in my hour of adversity.” 

A rap at the door interrupted him; Mrs. 
Howard answered it, and almost instantly re- 
turned with Mr. Fessenden. The meeting be- 
tween the two gentlemen was embarrassing. 
Mr. Howard had looked forward to it with 
hopes, the extent of which he was hardly con- 
scious, and which he certainly would not have 
acknowledged to his wife and daughter; now 
they were to be tested, and to appear easy and 
unconcerned was quite out of the question; and 
though Fessenden’s lite had been all made up 
of seeming, yet even he failed to seem easy 
now. Mrs. Howard alone sat calm and undis- 
turbed, for she alone had neither hopes, fears, 
or an unquiet conscience, to agitate her. 

x * * * * * 


* Oh, the cold, heartless world!” exclaimed 
Mr. Howard, bitterly, as the door closed upon 
their visiter. 

“ Nay, that is too sweeping an accusation,” 
returned his wife, gently. ‘ We will not con- 
clude all the world heartless, because Mr. Fes- 
senden isso.” - 

“ Well, Mary, you knew him too, better than 
I did, you estimated him aright, but I was slow 
to believe it; I suffered a faint hope to cling to 
my heart till his own hand rudely plucked it 
away. Oh! it was bitter to hear his few for- 
ced words of condolence—bitter to an over- 
burdened spirit. But his faint show of reluc- 
tance as you returned his letters moved my 
pity and contempt. Poor senseless idiot! 
What, my priceless child outvalued in his mind 
by a little of this earth’s perishable dust! Why 
you may coin it all, nay, even the blessed sun 
himself, make every star in yon ‘azure depths’ 
a diamond, and within that unfathomed mine, 
her heart, are treasures to outweigh them. all. 
“ Mary,” he added after a long sad pause, press- 
ing his hands upon his eyes, “ the light fades 
fast without, and so it does within; now no- 
thing is left for me to lean upon but the feeble 
arms of my wife and child.” 


“Feeble indeed in ourselves,” returned his 
never-desponding wife, “but strong in faith, 
and hope, and love.” 

Winter and spring passed away; and often 
in the soft summer evenings might be seen a 
venerable man, sitting in the long piazza of a 
picturesque country residence. Before him 
spread out an ample enclosure, closely shelter- 
ed from the sun by several varieties of our no- 
ble forest trees. Among them was the maple, 
with itsrich, impervious canopy of foliage; and 
the magnificent elm, which adds such beauty to 
our American scenery, gracefully waving its 
drooping branches to every fitful breeze. A 
‘wilderness of sweets’ surrounded him; the 
honey suckle twined about every pillar, and 
peeped in at the windows; the sweet brier, 
here and there. shot up its slender odorous 
stems; roses of every name and tint mingled 
their grateful perfume with the passing breeze ; 
and rare exotics, tended by fond, fair hands, 
breathed their full tribute of fragrance upon 
the gentle air. It was in truth a little para- 
dise—so thought the merry group of girls, 
whose glad voices echoed round it—and so 
thought the sightless white-haired man as those 
voices fell like music on his ear; he, indeed, 
had no eye to see its beauties, but he had a 
heart, and fond hearts were near him. 

The happy girls often press about him with 
simple, touching offerings of affection, a pretty 
flower, an endearing expression, or the soft 
pressure of their fresh young lips upon his aged 
hand. But another, fairer, older, and more 
thoughtful, is there; she tenderly watches 
every varying expression of that serene pale 
face, and as the lights and shadows of his soul 
leave their impress there, carefully adapts each 
outward circumstance to soothe or cheer him; 
she shields him from the evening dew and 
noon-day sun; her slender arm sustains him 
when he walks; and when he is weary she 
sits beside him, and talks, or reads, or warbles 
her “ native wood-notes wild,” as seems best to 
suit his humor. But still another one is there, 
with a form of maturer dignity, and a face of 
chastened and serene expression ; her approach- 
ing step, her gentle voice never fails to light 
up a smile on the countenance of her helpless 
husband. 

“ Ah, Mary!” he sometimes says as she sits 
beside him, “you know not the gloomy fore- 
bodings which filled my mind before you com- 
menced your school ; nor how perversely I satand 
pictured to myself long hours of darkness and 
loneliness, while you and our dear child were 
confined to it. But it has not been according to 
my fears; the intervals of your absence are so 
short, and you converse so cheerfully when 
you return, that I have not time to grow 
lonely, and find little food to nourish murmur- 
ing and despondency. In truth, my dear, I am 
beginning to find out that our happiness de- 
pends less upon externals than I once ima- 
gined.” 

“Yes. Its elements are in our own bosoms, 
and we make or mar it.” 

“[ wish aunt Edwards and Caroline would 
feel and act upon that truth,” said Mary. 
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“You have heard from them,” said Mrs. 
Howard, seeing a letter in her hand, 

“ Yes, mother, I have got a letter from Caro- 
line—such a letter! She says that aunt and 
she are obliged to do every thing themeelves, 
because they cannot afford to keep a domestic, 
and that they have nothing but trouble and 
vexation from morning till night. Then she 
continues—“ Every thing is spoiled which 
we touch; we have not had a loaf of good 
bread since we began to make it; it is all 
either sour, or heavy, or half done, or over- 
done. Our coffee is burnt to death, or boiled 
to death, or something is always the matter 
with it, our tea ditto—ditto; as for meats, we 
expect to ruin them, and so do it of course. 
Now, Mary, I suppose you will Jaugh at all 
this, but to us it is no laughing matter, I assure 
you. Think of the mortification of sitting down to 
breakfast, dinner, and tea, which your own hands 
have prepared, when not one mouthful is fit to 
be eaten, day after day, for weeks and months, 
and then laugh if you can. Oh, Mary! much 
as I know I should hate school-keeping, I 
would rather resort to it than enact over again 
the vexations of the last six months. But then 
I don’t know how to set about it; besides, I 
fear there is an insurmountable obstacle in the 
way. You know we did not expect this sad, 
sad reverse, and what I acquired at school was 
rather for show than use; I doubt whether I 
could impart it. Pray write, and comfort and 
advise me.’ 

rae Caroline,” said Mrs. Howard, with a 

igh. 
“Yes, mother, poor Caroline; but cannot we 
help her.” 

“TI was just thinking, my dear, that with 
your father’s concurrence, and your’s, we 
might.” 

Mary’s eye brightened. “Ah, mother, your 
plan and mine, I dare say, are the same.” 

“ Well, my love, let us hear yours, and then 
we shall know.” 


Mary hesitated a moment, for she felt she 
was about to ask a great deal of her mother ; 
but almost instantly gathering confidence from 
the goodness of her cause, and the kindness of 
her mother’s heart, she said, “ you know we 
were talking the other day of getting an assist- 
ant to take care of the younger girls, and I be- 
lieve Caroline is quite competent to do it; at 
the worst, she would soon learn. And her two 
younger sisters, you know, since they left the 
city, have been without instruction, and if they 
goon so will never be good for any thing; now 
if we could take them into our school a few 
terms, they might be qualified for almost any 
situation.” 

“ Your plan extends beyond mine,” said Mrs. 
Howard,” and therefore it is better. I thought 
only of Caroline as an assistant ; but the school- 
ing will be worth more to the two girls than 
the place to her; and our family is so large 
that we shall hardly feel the addition; so if 
your father do not object, which, if I have any 
skill in reading the expression of his face, he 
will not, you may consider the affair as settled.” 

“Dear mother, thank you,” said Mary, with 
animated pleasure. ‘And what does my fa- 
ther say ?” 

“That I shall never object to a proposal ot 
yours, or your mother’s, though it had much 
less merit than this plan. I only fear it will be 
too much for you.” 

“You need not fear that, dear father; the 
girls will hardly add a feather’s weight to our 
care, and mother’s heart will be lightened of a 
heavy load; you don’t know how she has been 
troubled about aunt Edwards and her family.” 

Caroline and her sisters were soon after es- 
tablished beneath aunt Howard’s sheltering 
wing, where we shall leave them, with the 
comfortable hope, that her skilful training, and 
excellent example, will transform them into 
useful and respectable women. 

M. A. F. 


Stockbridge, Mass. 








Written for the Lady’s Book. 


WOMAN'S LOVE. 


Purosopuers have analyzed, divines lec- 
tured, and poets sung maternal love; but which 
of them has brought from its fountains, to the 
heart of man, those nameless, numberless im- 
passioned sympathies which make the melody 
of a mother’s tenderness. What mother, even, 
can paint the delicate lights and shades of those 
sweet fancies, that combined, beautify and 
strengthen the maternal tie? 

Warmed and enriched by past and present 
cares, hopes and caresses, her affection receives 
its finishing touch of disinterested devotion, 
from a sadness born of the anticipated future. 

While the confiding voice of childhood ap- 
peals to her, in doubt, ignorance, danger or dis- 
tress, she feels that by her child, she is invested 
with the attributes of Deity:—while nestling 
itself in her arms and hanging with unbound- 
ing credence upon her words, her spirit is start- 


led into fresh resolves of perfection, by the 
fearful conviction that she is its book of wis- 
dom, love and beauty; and if a Christian moth- 
er, she searches with an almost agonizing anx- 
iety, for the best possible‘means of transferring 
the earth-bound devotion of her child, to Him 
who is alone worthy of worship. 

As oft as the consciousness of her unbound- 
ed influence flashes upon the Christian mother’s 
heart, it is followed by the conviction that her 
image should hold but a secondary place in the 
affections of that being which has been the 
burden of her days and nights of care ;—and 
while she labours and prays that it may be even 
so, who can paint the desolation that settles 
upon her soul, and makes her cling closer to 
her hopes of Heaven, as imagination, stealing 
long years ahead, gives to her child a compan- 
ion and offspring, thus removing her, in care- 
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worn age, from the second even to the fourth 
place in its regard ! 

O man, canst thou read through the tear 
that trembles in the mother’s eye, the piercing 
disappointment of her soul as, gazing upon her 
fond prattler, the thought intrudes itself, that 
all her pains, her sleep-dispelling solicitude, 
and above all, the strength and devotedness of 
her love will never, can never come home to 
the bosom of its object with the force and feel- 
ing of reality—or beget a corresponding return ! 
She knows indeed that, years having passed, 
the boon of maternity may awaken the same 
glow of unutterable sympathies in the heart of 
her infant daughter, and thus open between 
them a tender intelligence of soul for which 
Heaven has granted no perfect medium of com- 
munication between man and woman. 

It isthus, step by step, woman learns, from rea- 
son and experienc, that the purest and most fer- 


vent aspirations of earthly hope and love will nev- 
er be fully requited nor appreciated by their ob- 
jects. And, as the selfish expectations of love 
expire, does she settle down in the indolence 
of despair? Ah no; she rises a better and 
more disinterested being, with all her energies 
nerved against the sad consciousness of that 
lone eminence on which affliction has placed 
her, to love and labour on without other hope of 
reward, than the approbation of heaven, and the 
best good of her beloved ones! 

Were the affections of the wife and mother 
felt and cherished by their objects with corres- 
ponding tenderness, doubtless this earth would 
have so much of heaven, that, instead of being 
“ first at the sepulchre,” woman would linger 
at the shrine of domestic joy and forget to pre- 
pare herself and: treasures for a higher scene 
of felicity ! 

IRENE. 
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HYMN 


Of one of the Deaf Children restored to hearing by 
Mr. Curtis, of the Royal Institution. 


BY MRS. F. 8S. OSGOOD, LONDON, 


Tue world—the beautiful world around, 

A still, bright dream, stole silently by ; 
For a viewless fetter my senses bound, 

And life—mzy life was one yearning sigh! 


The hand of pity and wondrous skill 

Has riven forever that fearful chain, 
And joy—wild, fathomless joy doth fill 

My beating heart and my startled brain! 


A world of melody wakes around, 

Each leaf of the tree has its tremulous tone, 
And the rippling rivulet’s lullaby sound, 

And the wood-bird’s warble are all mine own! 


But nothing—oh! nothing that I have heard, 
Not the lay of the lark, nor the coo of the dove, 
Can match, with its music, one fond, sweet word, 
That thrills to my soul, from the lips I love! 


I dreamed of melody long before, 
My yearning senses were yet unscaled ; 
I tried to fancy it o’er and o’er, 
And thought its meaning at last revealed ;— 


For suddenly down thro’ a showery mist, 
A rainbow stole with its shining span; 

And e’en while the flowers its soft feet kissed, 
I read—“ ’Tis a promise from God to man!” 


A promise? its glory had language then! 
‘There was meaning and truth in each radiant 
line! 
And I looked on the heavenly band again, 
To trace those letters of love divine. 


Ah, no! they were but to be felt not read, 

And when its soft colours were blent in the sun, 
And one rich hue on the scene was shed, 

I imagined that music and light were one! 


Each tint, thought I, is an angel’s tone, 
And blending above us in chorus sweet, 
With the light of creation its hymn goes on, 
As the quivering colours in melody meet! 


But they told me the flowers had language too, 
And I woke the rose from a sleep profound, 

And deemed as I gazed on its passionate hue 
That the breath of the blossom was surely sound! 


A lady sang with a smile on her face, 
And all could listen the song save me! 

But I knew not my loss for “ beauty and grace,” 
I said in my heart “ must harmony be!” 


But oh! no tint of the rainbow, while 
It melts into music and light above, 
No sigh of the rose, nor beauty’s smile, 
Is sweet to me now as the voice of love! 
London, 1838. 


Written for the Lady's Book. 
SHALL WE KNOW EACH OTHER IN HEAVEN? 
BY WILLIAM B. TAPPAN, 


Ir in that world of spotless light 
Where good men dwell forever, 
Those with whom here I took delight, 
Shall greet my warm love never, 
Its joys which eye hath scen not, ear 
Heard not, may be most precious ; 
But loving those, the true-loved here, 
Would make heav’n more delicious. 


If treading yonder crystal street, 
Thoughts, linked with time, come o’er me, 
And forms of earth I longed to meet, 
Should pass, unknown, before me, 
My partner, with no glance of love— 
My meck-eyed child, a stranger— 
Should I not turn from bowers above, 
A sad and silent ranger? 


God! who didst give to Love’s sweet star, 
Below, its joyous lustre, 
Can bid its glories shine afar 
Where best affections cluster ;— 
And I'll believe the bliss whose birth 
Thou spakest, fair and vernal, 
Undimmed, unfaded here on earth, 
Like Thee, will be eternal! 


Sed 
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MANOUVREING. 


BY MISS M. MILES. 


Dogb.—Marry, sir, they have committed false report ; moreover, they have spoken untruths ; secondarily, they are slander- 
ers; sixth and lastly, they have belied a lady.—Shakspeare. 


Tue sun was shining down brightly upon one 
of the pleasant villages which add such a pic- 
turesque beauty to the banks of the broad Hud- 
son. A new hotel had been recently erected, 
and bid fair through the summer months,to be- 
come the scene of much fashionable notoriety. 
Here and there was a gentleman’s seat, with 
its handsome grounds to diversify the scene; 
and the arrival of the steamboat that regularly 
plied between P. and the “great empo- 
rium,” was a pleasant incident to break in upon 
the tedium of a country life. A village is a 
little world within itself, and in my daily walks 
I have seen in such a place in full play, all the 
passions that so mar the beauty of the pictures 
of human life. Slander, with her venomed 
sting, and Rumour with her hundred tongues, 
casting upon the voung ard beautiful, and hap- 
py, a blighting influence, shadowing many a 
brow, and turning the cup of innocent enjoy- 
ment into a chalice of bitterness which is too 
often drained to the very dregs. In these sunny 
spots of beauty, which seem as if they ought 
to be the abodes of peace, there are always a few, 
“on malevolent thought intent;” they are 

enerally those of the single sisterhood, who 
rom want of employment for their sympathies 
or affections, constitute a party by themselves; 
reading meetings and sociables, tea parties and 
picnics are held, not for the purposes of instruc- 
tion or amusement, but for the gratification of 
that idle spirit of curiosity that is never at rest, 
unless it can pry into all the pro’s and con’s, 
whys and wherefores, of the business of its 
neighbours. There, whilst the fragrant beve- 
rage is sipped, does slander and detraction 
sweeten the draught, where the writings of the 
gifted and good are laid open before them, do 
they turn away with a jest or sneer for the ab- 
sent, where they are met beneath the canoply 
of the bright sky and the shade of the forest 
trees, that seem a 





“ Meet place for a creature his God to adore,” 


do they cast the withering breath of calumny 
and ridicule upon those, whose only fault is 
that they perform their duties more faithfully 
than they do themselves. And woman stoops 
from her high character on earth to defame and 
breathe—not the open reproach, but the covert 
insinuation, to cloud the happiness of many a 
happy home. My language is strong, but 
nevertheless true, and again in my daily walks 
do I see and know it; and I would warn the 
young, if they would seek for happiness, not to 
venture in pursuit of the treasure within the 
precincts of a country village. 

For two summers previous to the one on 
which my story commences, a small but pleas- 
ant cottage near the river side, had been in- 

Q* 


habited by Mrs. Cameron, and her grand-daugh- 
ter. They were strangers in P , and the 
cottage, although neat, and even elegant in its 
interior, bore marks of the possessors having 
known better days, for in one particular apart- 
ment there were many rare and costly trifles, 





‘which did not correspond with the other furni- 


ture. How these had been obtained, was a 
matter of anxious speculation to the good peo- 
ple of P ; but neither from Mrs. Came- 
ron, whose manners, though kind, were stately, 
or from the playful and apparently light-hearted 
Blanche, could they glean any information. 

Blanche Cameron could not be more than 
nineteen, and most beautiful was she, as she 
moved in the light of her affections around her 
aged relative, but though her manners were 
sweetly playful, and a sinile wreathed her lip 
when midst the village crowd, there were hours, 
when the evening prayer had been said, and 
Mrs. Cameron’s nightly blessing given, when 
Blanche would bend down her fair head, and 
give way to tears such as come not from an 
untouched heart—but to return to my tale. 

The sun was shining down brightly, and 
Blanche had drawn her grandmother’s easy 
chair out upon the piazaa, and arrangetl her 
footstool, and then sitting down by her side, re- 
sumed the embroidery upon which she had been 
engaged. 

“ Well! Blanche, love, this is a sweet spot; 
but neither you or I can retain it; our lease is 
up to-morrow, and Mr. Herbert intends remo- 
ving his own family here. We have passed 
many hours of mingled joy and sorow—but we 
must go.” 

“We can make our own happiness any 
where,” replied Blanche, with a smile, “ and in 
our own rooms in yon great hotel, we can still 
enjoy enough of life to make it not a weariness. 
Oh!” added she laughing, “ what a matter of 
speculation it will be to Miss Morris, and the 
two Miss Rollins, and a half dozen others or 
the good sisterhood here. In my mind’s eye, 
I can see even now their astonished and indig- 
nant faces when informed that Mrs. Cameron 
and her grand-daughter are boarding at the 
P. Hotel.” 

“Tt is strange, Blanche, what a spirit of cu- 
riosity and tattling reigns triumphant in this 
village, and from mere malice, because our story 
is shrouded in mystery; they seem determined 
to make you feel the effect of it.” 

“Well! I trust to pass unscathed through 
the fire—but see, I have finished my piece of 
work, and Mrs. Merton will be up in the next 
boat; do you not think she will like it?” 

“Yes! my child, and honour the motive that 
prompts the exertions you are obliged to make. 
Would, would I could again see you happy !” 
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“ But I am contented, nay, resigned, though 
my lot is a bitter one,” said Blanche; whilst 
a smile contended with a tear upon her speak- 
ing face. ‘ But see, there is the boat in sight, 
end I will walk down to the pier, and meet 
Mrs. Merton and Adelaide. Her letter informs 
me that she will “trespass upon our hospi- 
tality” to night, as her rooms will not be ready 
’till to-morrow. ‘Trespass? she ought not to 
use that word to those whom she has so be- 
friended. There, dear grand-mamma, I have 
fixed the cushion for your head nicely. Now, 
good-by, for a short time.” 

Was it a prophetic spirit that impelled Mrs. 
Cameron to draw to her bosom the fair girl, and 
bless her as she stood in her young loveliness 
by her side ? 

Blanche was just in time to meet her friends, 
and most affectionate greetings were exchanged 
between them. In a few moments they were 
on their way to the cottage, upon whose clus- 
tering roses the sunset ray was now streaming. 

“Ah! there is dear Mrs. Cameron,” exclaim- 
ed Adelaide Merton, as they came in view of 
the piazza—“ looking as calm and placid as 
ever—but see, Blanche,” she added, as they 
ascended the steps, she has falten asleep !” 

“ How strange,” replied her friend, as half 
alarmed she stole to her side; but a glance at 
the countenance of her parent caused a shriek 
from her lips, and she sunk fainting into the 
arms of her friends. 

Yes! even there ’midst the beauty of that 
sunny spot, had dark Azreal’s angel stooped and 
touched the brow of that aged one, ’till a light 
and gentle slumber had melted into the sleep 
that knows no breaking. 

Deep was the griet of Blanche Cameron 
when she saw herself alone in a strange land, 
bereaved of the only friend she had any claim 
upon for sympathy or love. She had been de- 
pendent upon her bounty for a home, and found 
herself, by a recent will, the sole heiress of a 
small, but sufficiently large fortune to insure 
her comfort and competence. Still her situa- 
tion was one of great delicacy, standing alone 
as she did in the world; but Mrs. Merton, who 
had been educated in England, and was in her 
girlish days the intimate companion of Blanche’s 
mother, alone knew the sad circumstances that 
had induced the old lady and her grand child to 
cross the wide waste of waters. 

“Your home, dear Blanche, must now be 
with us,” said that lady the evening after the 
funeral. “* My protection you shall always have 
until happier hours shall dawn for you. Youare 
young, and Mr. Merton has promised to be up 
to-morrow, and upon him you may depend for 
advice and assistance. You will not wish to 
reserve many things here.” 

“No, nothing but these dear memorials of 
happier times, pointing to a splendid harp, and 
one or two articles of rare and rich workman- 
ship—“I cannot part with these, nor that pic- 
ture of that kind, dear friend, who in her age 
left her country for me.” 

In a few days every necessary arrangement 
was made, and it was soon known throughout 
the village that on Thursday there was to be 


an auction in the dwelling of the late Mrs. 
Cameron. 

“Good morning, Miss Morris,” cried Miss 
Anne Rollins, as she entered the small parlour 
of the former—“shall you yo to the auction 
this afternoon ?” 

“Yes, I think the things will go cheap, and 
that is a consideration, you know, when the 
times are so hard. I wonder if Miss Cameron 
will be present ?” 

“ Yes, to be sure,” answered the other, with 
a sneer upon her lip. “ After leaving her 
grand-mother to die alone, her grief will not 
keep her from the auction.” 

“Ha, ha, why really Miss Rollins, you are 
severe this morning; but between you and I, I 
always thought Blanche Cameron was too 
heediess and wild to love any one. She 
wheedled the old lady out of her fortune, 
though, and is going to live at the new hotel 
with that proud Mrs. Merton; do you think the 
harp will go!” 

“No! though Miss Cameron will never play 
to any of us, you may be sure she wil] retain 
that. There is some mystery about that girl, 
and Miss Lawson told me that there, was some 
story about their having left their country for 
some debt. I have warned sister Rollins not to 
let Helen and Jane visit her, especially since 
she has so cruelly deserted her aged parent!” 

“ Well, Miss Rollins, we meet this afternoon, 
so good-bye.” 

“ How shocking?” said Mrs. Manson, as Miss 
Rollins in turn dropped into the handsome 
drawing room of that lady, who was one of the 
aristocracy of the place. ‘Can it be true Miss 
Rollins !” 

“ You may rely upon it, I heard it from their 
own servant; Miss Cameron expected the great 
Mrs. Merton, and though the old lady was very 
ill, left her and went to meet her friends, and 
did not come back for two or three hours, and 
then found her dead.” 

“ How unfeeling,” returned Mrs. Manson— 
“T never liked strangers, and this intelligence 
will essentially alter my manners towards Miss 
Cameron. She has embroidered me several 
pieces of work, for which I have paid her hand- 
somely, but in future I shall employ those more 
deserving ; I always thought strange she took 
in work.” 

“So did I, and I will tell you a bit of a se- 
cret. I watched the girl put a letter in the 
office one day—it wasto Mr. Merton, and there 
was money in it, but I peeped into it whilst 
Mrs. Jones, the postmistress, was out, and saw— 
‘ Lend,’ and ‘London,’ and ‘debts.’ Is it not 
strange ?” 

“ Very,” said her companion. “Well, I 
shall not visit her any more.” 

Oh! calumny, thou art swift of wing. 

Contrary to the expectations of the good in- 
habitants of P. ,» Miss Cameron was in- 
visible on the day of the auction. Mr. Merton 
was there, however, and, the articles in one 
room were not exposed for sale, and there was 
much disappointment amongst the coterie of el- 
derly ladies in consequence; but no allusion 
was made to them. 
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“Poor Miss Cameron,” said Miss Lucy Rol- 
lins to Mr. Merton—“ what a dreadful loss she 
has met with !” 

“ One that she has long been led to expect,” 
replied that gentleman, who understood their 
characters well”—and in her filial devotion to 
her she has a rich consolation.” 

“ Yes, but she must feel so lonely here, but 
she has not mingled much amongst us, and we 
do not feel as if we could invite her to our 
houses often, especially since she has taken in 
work.” 

** Miss Cameron will henceforth be a mem- 
ber of my family, Madam, and her spirit is too 
proud to seek kindness from those who in this 
village know well how to ‘wound the stran- 
ger’s heart.’ You are somewhat of a blue, Miss 
Rollins, and can, therefore, understand quota- 


” 





tions,” and with this cutting remark, he left 
her. 
P. was a small village, it is true, but 


nevertheless its inhabitants prided themselves 
upon their literary attainments. Miss Rollins 
and Miss Morris were the heads of the blue 
stocking club, and as beauty had not bestowed 
upon either her brilliant cestus, contended 
which should become the leader of the ton; 
but on one point they were sure to agree, and 
for a while would be firm friends; namely, 
when any tale of slander was on the wing. 
Mrs. Merton, with her daughter and Blanche, 
took possession of their apartments at the new 
hotel. There was a pleasant company in the 
house, but the first month Miss Cameron seclu- 
ded herself, and never appeared in the drawing 
room in the evening ; but her friends were so 
urgent for her to join them that she agreed at last 
to mingle with the gayish crowd. Her appear- 
ance created somewhat of a sensation amongst 
the beaus and belles, for her style of beauty was 
heightened by the mourning garb, and the 
gracefulness of her mien and her voice of mu- 
sic, so touchingly sweet, gained her an interest 
in more than one heart. On that very day, in 
the morning boat had arrived a lady and her 
daughters from the city, one only had as yet 
“come out,” but the mother was ever on the 
alert, lest her Sophia, a tall girl, whose only 
good feature was her eyes, should not engross 
the attention of the assembled gentlemen, es- 
pecially the unmarried ones, and the little 
petty manouvres to which she resorted to 
claim their notice, were easily seen through by 
the more enlightened and intelligent. Her 
claims to family were good to be sure, but her 
manners were masculine and disagreeable, and 
she was one who, with many a failing herself, 
never threw the mantle of charity over those 
of others. No veil of refinement was cast over 
the characters or dispositions of her children, 
and selfishness, hauteur, and ill-temper were in 
turn displayed, joined to a wildness of manners, 
and rudeness of conversation, seldom found in 
the higher circles of life. The extreme beauty 
of Blanche attracted the eye of the manouvre- 
ing mother, and seeing that one or two gentle- 
men, desirable matches, were paying their 
devoirs to her, she immediately felt that she 
was a dangerous rival. Wealth had not laid 


her tribute at Mrs. Almy’s feet, and it was 
enough to make a looker-on smile at the court 
she would pay to wealth and rank. “They 
are the first people—be sure and look your best 
to-day, Sophia”—or, “ Lizzy, do practice that 
air, and play it to Mrs. O——, they are very 
rich you know ;” and as Mrs. Merton was both, 
she sought her acquaintance, though unwilling 
to have Sophia placed as a foil beside the beau- 
tiful stranger; all the while boasting of her 
disinterestedness, and freedom from fawning. 

Dancing was the order of the evening, and 
there was more than one competitor for the 
hand of our heroine, but she declined mingling 
in the giddy round, and some of them prefer- 
red the charms of her conversation to seeking 
a partner elsewhere. Although Mrs. Almy, 
who always took the lead as mistress of cere- 
monies wherever she was, was toiling to get 
up a cotillion, some of her own daughters were 
already on the floor with gentlemen of their 
party, but the languishing Sophia was yet un- 
provided for, but her manouvreing failed in this 
instance, and the neglected one was obliged to 
stand up in order to complete the sets, with a 
lady who kindly volunteered her services. 

Evening after evening dancing and various 
plays, and during the day, walking parties and 
riding parties, seemed to form the sum total of 
the happiness of Mrs. Almy and her daughters, 
enlisting all the gentlemen, who chose to be 
caught by her well thrown out baits; but to- 
wards Blanche she made no advances, although 
she courted the society of Mrs. Merton, and 
others. 

It was a rainy day; and Mrs. De Vere and 
her friend, Mrs. Woodland, were sitting ‘to- 
gether in the room of the latter, when Mrs. 
Almy entered. 

“ How do you do, ladies? I have come to sit 
an hour with you,” sitting down as ¢he speke. 
The weather, company, &c. were duly dis- 
cussed, and conversation was on the wane, 
when Mrs. Woodland said, “ What a sweet 
girl Miss Cameron is, I wonder, Mrs. Almy, 
you do not seek her acquaintance for your 
daughters. There is an indescribable charin in 
her conversation and manners.” 

“T have my reasons,” replied she, in some- 
what of a scornful tone—*“ and good ones too.” 

“What can they possibly be!” asked Mrs. 
De Vere. ‘“ Miss Cameron is as much a stran- 
ger to you as to us, and her manners are those 
of a perfect lady.” 

Mrs. Almy had long been wanting an oppor 
tunity of distilling into the ears of these ladies, 
who had both formed an acquaintance with 
Blanche, the venom that she had gathered of 
her visits to Miss Rollins, with whom she was 
upon visiting terms. They listened calmly to 
the recital, and then disavowed their belief of 
the whole fabrication—but there were others 
who were not so free from the taint of worldli- 
ness, and Blanche Cameron was soon slighted 
by some of the ladies, and treated with coldness 
by some of the gentlemen. Every lady was 
invited to join difierent excursions—even those 
whose standing were not amongst the “ elite,” 
but none was extended to her. She had too 
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much real dignity to notice the petty man- 
ouvres by which Mrs. Almy had excluded her; 
and Adelaide, indignant at the treatment of her 
friend, declined the invitations they showered 
upon her. That scandal with her serpent 
tongue was busy, Blanche felt sure—but what 
was said, or by whom, she could not ascertain. 
Mrs. Manson had informed her that she should 
not in future supply her with delicate, work— 
for she still solicited it—and withdrew her ac- 
quaintance, and more than one of the villagers 
met her with averted looks. 

Two months had gone by, and things were 
in this state, when a letter was one day handed 
her whilst she was in the drawing room. She 
opened it with a trembling hand, and glancing 
at the contents fainted away. She was immedl- 
ately surrounded by different ladies—and one 
of - than in her haste, gave a chain around her 
neck a sudden wrench, and a miniature of a 
young and handsome man was exposed to view, 

ut the glance at it was unsatisfactory, for Ade- 
laide Merton enclosed it in her hand—but both 
Mrs. Almy and Miss Morris, who had just re- 
turned from walking with her, saw it, and ex- 
changed glances. Blanche soon recovered suffi- 
ciently to retire to her own room, leaving some 
of the ladies a prey to curiosity. 

The evening boat was in, and Miss Cameron 
just emerging from a path near, which was 
secluded from view by overhanging trees, when 
she attracted the observation of two gentlemen 
who were wending their way towards the hotel. 
In a moment they were by her side, and screen- 
ed from observation, had seized her hands and 
covered them with kisses. A —_ and earnest 
conversation was carried on in a low tone, and 
they deemed themselves unseen, little knowin 
that the argus eyes of Miss Anne Rollins ha 
seen the meeting. She was in the habit of 
walking there in order to scrutinize the diffe- 
rent personages who arrived—and a tree behind 
— she had slipped prevented their noticing 

er. 

A deep blush was on Blanche’s cheek as they 
were leaving her.” Remember, “alone,” she 
exclaimed to the taller of the two strangers — 
incognito is the word. The denouement must 
not be, and bounding away, was soon out of 
sight. 

he next evening a small party was assem- 
bled in the parlor of” Miss Morris, and Blanche 
Cameron’s name was on every lip. Mrs. Almy 
made one of the party, and a smile of triumph 
was perceptible upon her face as she listened 
to Miss Rollins’ statement—but on her return 
to the hotel she found two strangers of impos- 
ing appearance had arrived—and she soon found 
out by dint of inquiry and the exercise of her 
diplomatic powers, which were not inconsider- 
able, that they were foreigners, and had brought 
letters to the first gentlemen in the city. The 
spirit of manouvreing reigned triumphant, and 
to gain one of them for a suitor to Sophia, the 
darling wish of her heart, especially as the 
oungest and most affable, had joined Mrs. 
Merton’s party, and was urging Adelaide to 
sing. 
“ Do you not play the harp, Miss Cameron ?” 


asked Mrs. Woodland. “I accidently saw a 
splendid one in your room as I passed the half 
opened door.” 

“Its chords have been long unstrung,” she 
replied, and a strange smile flitted for a mo- 
ment over her face. 

“ Adelaide will give you music,” was just 
hovering upon Mrs. Merton’s lip, who knew 
Blanche had reasons for not playing, but Mrs. 
Almy, ever officious, and anxious to direct the 
attention of the strange gentlemen to her daugh- 
ter, proposed that Sophia and Lizzy should play 
a duett, 

Rumor was busy with Miss Cameron’s name, 
and it was soon evident that her society was 
shunned—both in the hotel and village, but she 
had a clue with which to thread her way out of 
the labyrinth, and knew that the ordeal would 
only prove a refiner, and her star would one 
day rule the ascendant. Even Mrs. Woodland 
had grown cold in her manner, for on opening 
the door of Mrs. Merton’s parlor, she had acci- 
dentally seen Alvar Douglass, one of the stran- 
gers, clasping Blanche’s hand, whilst her eyes 
were full of what seemed to be blissful tears. 
Why this mystery! It was a matter of anxious 
thought to that lady, who had been won by 
Blanche’s sweetness and beauty. 

For three weeks did Mrs. Almy, by smiles 
and honied words, by inuendoes against the 
others, and by her officiousness and interfer- 
ence, seek to win either Mr. Douglass, or St. 
Omer for her simpering Sophia. If she saw 
either of them conversing with Miss Cameron, 
she was seen to draw off their attention, and by 
ridicule and rudeness, prevented a renewal of 
conversation—never was there a greater mar- 
plot—and most heartily did many a one in the 
P. hotel wish her visit shortened. 

To the astonishment of every one, Mrs. Mer- 
ton, a day or two before she left for the city, 

ave a ball at the hetel. The hall was bril- 
iantly lit up, and a fine band procured from the 
city. Blanche Cameron was not present, and 
Miss Rollins and others were commenting upon 
It. 

“Mrs. Merton is too wise to admit Miss 
Cameron in such a scene as this,” said Mrs. 
Almy in a whisper, when to their surprise and 
consternation, they saw a party composed of 
Mrs. Merton and her daughter, St. Omer, 
Douglass, and Blanche Cameron, coming to- 
wards the part of the room in which they were 
congregated. 

* Allow me to present my friends to you Mrs, 
Almy,” said Mrs. Merton. “ Although you would 
not bend to seek Miss Cameron’s acquaintance, 
allow me to present her to you in the character 
of Miss St. Omer.” 

Imagine the blank dismay of Mrs. Almy. 
She had been boasting of Sophia’s conquest of 
the handsome St. Omer to her dear friends, 
and here were all her golden castles thrown to 
the dust, for in the presence of the brother how 
had she slighted and treated with contempt the 
sister. 

“ Miss Rollins,” said Douglass, upon whose 
arm Blanche was leaning, “ you witnessed our 
meeting, and you and your companions have 
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maliciously sought to wound one who never did 
you injury. You stooped from the character of 
a lady to interrogate a servant, and from words 
gleaned from an intercepted letter, found a 
specious tale. Mrs. Merton has given this ball 
that I may thus publicly inform you, that Miss 
Cameron toiled day after day, to transmit to an 
idolized brother, money, with which to retrieve 
his shattered fortunes—ruined by his own fol- 
lies. I need not enter into the details of his 
reformation through the pursuasions of his an- 
gel sister, or of her leaving a home where a 
stigma rested upon that brother’s name. That 
stigma is now removed, and a splendid fortune 
has lately become his own; and he has sought 
her here to share it. She was betrothed to me 
in early youth, but refused to enter into my 
family whilst a shadow of disgrace was on their 


house. She will shortly be my bride; and the 
harp, ladies, and other trifles were prized as 
gifts of one she could not forget. It is now 
new strung, and my sweet Blanche will play 
some of her softest airs for you.” 

They stayed not to hear them, but soon made 
their exits, mortified and crest-fallen; and as 
the last one vanished, Mrs. Merton laughingly 
said, “ A good lesson to the lovers of scandal.’ 

A few months after, Mrs. Almy saw in a 
morning paper the marriage of Edward St. 
Omer to Adelaide Merton. Her languishing 
Sophia was yet by her side, and as she heard 
from a morning visiter a description of the bri- 
dal pharanalia, &c., a pang wrung the heart of 
the manouvreing mother, whose malice had re- 
coiled on her own head. 
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RANDOM SKETCHES —No. IV. 


BY A POOR GENTLEMAN. 


JOAB GRISWOLD. 


A REMINISCENCE, 


Ir was early twilight; our boat was gliding 
silently through the quiet village of Herkimer. 
I was walking along the shore with the cap- 
tain, an intelligent, interesting man, for my 
companion. Were you ever acquainted here ! 
said I. “Yes,” said the captain: “It was my 
residence for a number of years.” I have a 
friend at Utica, who hails, if I remember right- 
ly, from this place. Possibly you know him— 
his name is Griswold! “ Griswold—Joab Gris- 
wold?”—Ah! “he is dead!” Heavens! the 
words sunk into my heart like lead; I could 
only echo the word “dead! dead!’ My com- 
Paey sighed heavily; he, too, had lost a 
riend. e held on our way for a time in 
unbroken silence, till at last a subject so dear 
to both of us, called forth an interchange of 
sentiment, and I learned the particulars of my 
friend’s decease. 

I had been absent but three short years, but 
these years had worked sad changes. My 
friend, whom I had left in health and happi- 
ness, had removed to a distant city, where he 
had just time to establish himself anew—to 
bring around him a circle of fond acquain- 
tances—and—to die! All that kindness could 
do to cheer his sufferings—all that christian 
sympathy could affect—was freely, gladly done. 


* By foreign hands his humble grave adorned, 
By strangers honored, and by strangers mourned.” 


Alas! that such tidings were in store for 
me! I expected, indeed, that changes, melan- 
choly changes, had transpired! I had learned 
the sad truth that “ friend after friend departs,” 
but such a friend I was not prepared to mourn. 
’Tis rarely, indeed, that the heart is called to 


deplore such treasures—for they are scattered 
but rarely along the rugged path of life, and 
Nature must be pardoned if she lament them 
with a peculiar sorrow ! 

Griswold was a man of no “ common mould,” 
no ordinary character! If we should seek to 
analyze his mind, and discover the charm by 
which he bound all hearts in thrall, we should 
doubtless find it, in a great measure to consist 
in a certain delicacy and almost feminine soft- 
ness of character, united, in a rare combination, 
with unusual dignity and manliness. For though 
all confessed him 


“ The manliest in his strength, 
The noblest of us all.”— 


Yet this was not the secret of his power over 
the soul. It might awe—it might command— 
it might force the respect of a haughty spirit— 
but it could not bend to love. It was the spirit 
of kindness, of delicate sympathy, which beam- 
ed forth in his eyes, which pervaded and gave 
a character to every action—this it was that 
won all hearts, that came within the sphere of 
his attraction, and bound them forever, as by a 
cord, to its possessor. 

Griswold was a child of nature; formed and 
fashioned at her own peculiar will. He did 
not linger through the sunny hours of boyhood 
in the favorite bowers of learning—he was not 
led by fashion through the mazy walks of what 
is termed “the most refined society.” He 
needed them not. Knowledge he seemed to 
imbibe almost by intuition: and he who has 
ever listened to the tones of his melodious 
voice—who has gazed upon his form of more 
than manly grace, will not easily forget the 
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scholar or the gentleman. We repeat it—he 
was the child of Nature! He had an eye to 
contemplate the beautiful things of earth—and 
an ear nicely attuned for the harmonies of 
God’s glorious universe. 

More than all—Griswold was a Christian. 
His spirit had been hallowed and sanctified by 
the graces of Religion. ‘God was his Father, 
and all mankind his brethren.” Still the uni- 
versality of his affection did not preclude the 
cultivation of particular friendships: and he who 
had once received the hearty pressure of his 
warm hand, and shared the favor of his inti- 
mate esteem, learned that true friendship was 
a fervent, a sacred thing! 

But we forbear. His history is unsuited to 
the noisy clamor of the eulogist. The eloquent 
blush would have mantled his cheek at the 
thought that his name should have a mention 
even in our humble memorial. For his was an 
uneventful life: and save in the abundance of 
good deeds, was little else than an exercise of 

ure virtues, of kind feeling, of active, living 
oveliness: and his record is in the hearts of all 
who knew him. The tongue loves not to pro- 
claim his praises: but in silence, in sadness, in 
the calm hour of night, the mind loves to linger 
upon the recollection of his virtues. And amid 
the turmoil, the bustle, the cares of life—his 
memory will steal upon the grovelling spirit, 
like gleamings from “ the better land,” leading 
it away “from the low and familiar things of 
earth,” to pine for a purer and a holier ex- 
istence. 


TO THE 
MEMORY OF MY EARLY FRIEND. 


“ Cespetem recumbere leniter supra eum sine,” 


_ sleeps my friend, while aching hearts, for- 
orn, 

Throb wild and sad beneath the cypress’ gloom: 
Scarce had begun his manhood’s early morn, 

Ere he was called to seek the silent tomb. 


He had his virtues—and his willing hand 
Oft to the needy ministered relief; 


‘His was a breast that pity could command, 


His was a heart could feel another’s grief. 


He had his faults—but who would dare disclose 
The hidden secrets of the sheltering tomb! 

Low may they sleep, in undisturbed repose, 
Deep in the solemn grave’s forgetful gloom. 


Ask ye to know them? Oh disturb him not— 
Seek not perfection on Time’s sinful shore ; 

His were the frailties of our common lot— 
He was a mortal—mortal, ask no more! 


Friend of my youth, thou sleepest sweetly here, 
And the light harebell blooms above thy breast ; 
Oft will I shed, unseen, the sorrowing tear, 
And mourn in silence o’er thy lowly rest. 


To thee alike the tempest scours the plain. 

And the mild zephyr whispers round thy bed: 
No earthly sound can wake thine ear again, 

Or break the tranquil slumbers of the dead. 


Rest thee in peace, my friend—thy work is done— 
And the short conflict with the world is past: 
Well hast thou fought the fight, the victory won— 
And gained for thee a sheltering home at last. 


When the last trump shall wake the slumbering 
dead 
Commanding dust, re-animate to rise ; 
Then joyful may’st thou leave thy lowly bed, 
To meet thy Saviour in the rapturous skies. 





IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN SPIRIT. 
A SHORT SERMON. 


« The soul—immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never die.” —Montgomery. 


How beautifnl the sentiment! though fre- 
quently expressed, that man affords the strong- 
est proof of his own immortality. The Maker 
of the soul would not leave it in entire igno- 
rance of its lofty character, but breathed into it 
a consciousness of its heavenly alliance. It is 
true, that all will not heed this internal testi- 
mony: guilt may seek to suppress it, and em- 
brace with eagerness the chilling doctrine of 
annihilation. et, still, the fact remains in- 
controvertible. 

Man is never in a state of rest. The man is 
constantly on the wing, after new pleasures— 
which, when obtained, are thrown by as hastily 


as were the former, and again the unwearied, 


search is renewed. And from whence has man 
these unbounded desires after happier states of 
existence? And whither do they tend! Are 
they all to be quenched in the tomb? It cannot 
be. Indeed, in so far as his hopes are bounded 
by earth, experience too fully proves that they 
are doomed to disappointment. But the hope 
of immortality—it will be swallowed up in fru- 
ition. 

An all-wise Creator has doubtless designed 
this important feature of the mind for the wisest 
of purposes, and over-rules it for the happiest 
ends. What were life to man without the hope 
of a better existence? What were the purest 
and most exalted of this world’s enjoyments, 
unless heightened by the blessed hope of ever- 
lasting felicity? Devoid of it, life is but a 
continuous scene of sorrow, a weary journey 
through a barren land—and the grave is the 
solemn termination of all its fancied joys—of all 
its too real woes. And nothing but the antici- 
pation of a joyful eternity could sustain man 
under the pressure of present misery, and cheer 
him through his lonely pilgrimage. From the 
cradle, he is destined but to misery and disap- 
pointment. In infancy and childhood, he looks 
with fond delight to the days of manhood. He 
sighs for the noble stature,.the dignified deport- 
ment, the commanding mien—and he knows no 
higher ambition than to become a man. He ar- 
rives at manhood’s envied estate, and how are 
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his expectations realized? He grasps at wealth, 
and fame, but finds them 





“ alla fleeting show, 
For man’s illusion given,” 


He casts a look of fond regret back to the care- 
less days of boyhood, and mourns them fled 
forever. Still he looks onward to the tranquil 
evening of life ; and hope fondly whispers that 
he will yet find that enjoyment in repose, 
which the cares and business of life have denied 
him. But here he is again doomed to disap- 
pointment, Old age comes on, and with it 
cares and troubles, to which till then he was a 
stranger. And in deepest regret he exclaims, 
as he looks back upon life’s imagined pleasure 
—Vanity of vanities—all is vanity!” and 
weeps over the follies of a mis-spent life. 

But amid all the chequered scenes to which 
he has been subject, he has been cheered and 
supported by one hope, which has never failed 
him, but has been “as an anchor to the soul— 
sure and steadfast.” It was the hope of a better 
world; where all wil] be joy and happiness, 
even as this has been productive of only woe! 
This has consoled him in his darkest hours; it 
has never forsaken him: but has glowed with 


the brightest lustre when earthly hope was 
dead. It has been to him as the beacon light 
to the tempest-tossed mariner, betokening a 
safe and quiet harbor, where gales and tempests 
will be known no more! 

Such, then, is man, and such are the hopes of 
man! Such is the nature of that high endow- 
ment which he possesses. Man pants for im- 
mortality, even “as the outwearied hart pants 
for the cooling water-brooks.” Hope is em- 
phatically the food of his spirit—the magic 
power which supports his existence. Bereft of 
it, he droops and dies. 


*¢ Hope springs eternai in the human breast— 
Man never is, but always to be blest. 
The soul, uneasy and confin’d from home, 
Rests and expatiates in a life to come !” 


And will any contend that this is a fault of his 
nature, and that this hope, like all his earthly 
ones, will prove as the spider’s web—born but 
to perish? Rather let us yield ourselves to en- 
lightened reason, and acknowledge it as it 
really is, one of the numberless evidences of 
a Gop’s existence, and of the strongest proofs 
of the soul's immortality ! E. 


October 15, 1838. 
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THE LOVER'S MEETING—A SKETCH. 


BY JOHN HOWARD WILLIS. 


To feel that we adore, 
With such refined excess, 

That, tho’ the heart would break with more, 
It could not love with less.—Moore, 


Sue sees me not—for, silently, my step 
Has gain’d the well known window; and I gaze 
Upon her beauty with enraptured heart, 
Almost as tho’ its pulse had never known 
Delight like this before. 
Calmly, that brow, 
Whose snowy pride would fitly grace a queen, 
Leans on her fair small hand, whose office thus 
Shades from the lamp’s soft glare her rich blue 
eyes, 

Denier of love’s own liquid tenderness, 
And fraught with light whose mine is in the soul : 
A waving wreath of her dark glossy hair 
Has wantonly flung loose, to sport awhile 
Upon the marble whiteness of her neck, 
Making, in contrast, each more beautiful. 
And now, she turns from that spread volume near, 
Whose pages bear of poesy’s wild spell, 
Or storied witchery of deep romance— 
One moment in sad thought—for pearly tears 
Swell thick and fast from ’neath each drooping lid, 
As, with her hands close clasp’d above her head, 
She seems to muse upon some fitful dream— 
Of sorrow freshly waken’d—Can it be, 
That memory makes her feel that even her’s 
Has been the deep reality of all? 
The fictious picture of devoted love 
Has imaged forth, in its dark weight of woe! 
She speaks in low faint utterance— 

*Tis my name, 
Breathed in affection’s sweetest, fondest tone, 
Mingled with blessings ’mid those dropping tears— 


“Life, love—I hear thee’’—and one moment more, 
This heart is wildly prest unto her own, 
My life is drinking more than heav’n from her’s— 
And now she weeps no more. 
“ Soul of my soul! 
Treasur’d of all—my beautiful, my own! 
While fondly I look on thee, thus entwined 
Within these shielding arms, and think that thou 
Art lone and cheerless, when I am not near, 
In this thy dreary solitude—that all 
Of life’s bright pageantry and gladsome show, 
The mirth and music of its sunny hours, 
Are far and veil’d from thee : 
And yet, no plaint 
Hath ever met mine ear from thy sweet lip, 
No pasing shade has ever dimm’d the light 
Of thine eyes’ kindling welcome, tho’ for me 
The world, and all it holds to other hearts, 
Was offer’d at the altar of thy love 
Unmurmuring and devoted—making me, 
In thy soul’s trusting to my fervid faith, 
Thine own and only world, concent’ ring all 
The past and present—yes, end future too: 
Love, life—I bless thee, bless thy heart for this! 
Nor deem that I have linger’d in the proof 
Of mutual truth and love—I have no hope, 
Nor joy, nor thought,nor pulse of blissful hue, 
That is not born of thy affection’s gift, 
And all of its rich promise to that soul 
Commingled with thine own— 
Oh! thou art lov’d 
With all of life’s most fever’d worship here 
Below the arch of heav’n—idolatry so wild, 
And deep, and boundless, that it speaks alone 
The language of its spell in gushing tears!” 
Quebec. 
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ELISSA; OR, THE PRESENTIMENT AT THE WELL. 


BY E. HOLDEN, ESQ. 


Ir has been often enough said to have been 
tested, that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
The brief story we are now to relate, is a true 

“incident of American life, without the least 
coloring of incident ; and not a few among the 
readers of the Lady’s Book will recognise its 
original, at once. 

Elissa Waldron was the only daughter of an 
honest and intelligent farmer, who resided a few 
miles from one of our largest cities. Their hum- 
ble, but neat cottage stood a little distance from 
the principal avenue leading out of the metropo- 
lis; and though the small farm of Mr. Waldron 
did not indicate wealth, it was admired by all 
who rode out to partake of the sweetness of the 
country, for the universal indication of thrift 
and industry that every where prevailed. Mr. 
Waldron was marked by the excellent quali- 
ties which forma good and an admired citizen, 
and the partner of his life was equally the pride 
of the rural neighbourhood in which they 
dwelt. They had, by a life of industry and 
economy, placed themselves above want, though 
they never could be called rich. It was their 
constant care to inculcate correct principles in 
their only daughter. “If,” said Mr. Waldron 
one day to Elissa, “ you learn to be above he 
world, by knowing how to provide for yourself 
by your own hands, independence, my girl, 
will be your inheritance.” It was in pursu- 
ance of this early implanted principle of self-re- 
liance, we suppose, that induced Elissa to go to 
the city, when in her teens, in the capacity of 
domestic service. She lived in the family of 
an old friend of her father’s for about two 

ears, more like a daughter than a servant, for 

rs. Underwood was a good lady, and Elissa 
filled a large place in her heart. She was ever 
so attentive, intelligent, and affectionate in 
the relation in which she occupied. 

The estate of Mr. Underwood was situated a 
little distance from the dense portion of the city. 
In a large garden which was the pleasure of his 
home hours, he had a well for the double pur- 
pose of supplying the family with water, and 
sprinkling nutriment to the rare exotics of his 
hot-houses. Elissa went out one day, as she 
often did, to draw a pail of water. Mrs. Un- 
derwood was passing in a distant part of the 
garden, and she saw that Elissa was standin 
gazing in the well for some time, with an al- 
most vacant stare. Her curiosity was exci- 
ted, and walking towards the well, in a gentle 
tone she asked, “ Why, Elissa, what do you see 
in the well?” 

“ Nothing, madam, only I am never going to 
draw any more water in this garden.” 

“What do you mean, Elissa, have I not 
treated you kindly?” 

“ Most tenderly, like a sister, madam, but 
I have had a presentiment since I looked into 
this well, and I am to see better days.” 


“ Elissa, if Idid not know you well, I should 
think you crazy.” 

“Oh, no, I’m not crazed, but I am to see 
better days—I’ve had a presentiment.” 

And nothing could persuade her to the con- 
trary. That very day she had her trunk 
packed accompanied by many a little present 
from the Underwoods, and took the stage for 
the rural home of her childhood. Not a word, 
however, did she utter to her parents of her 
strange presentiment, for she well knew that 
they would laugh much at her for indulging 
ook a fancy. She kept it to herself; but so 
strong an impression had it made upon her 
feelings that she never abandoned the thought, 
scarcely in her waking or sleeping moments. 


CHAPTER II. 


The reader will recollect we have men- 
tioned that the cottage of Mr. Waldron was 
situated but a little distance from the great 
avenue leading from the metropolis. Multi- 
tudes of carriages in the sweet scented sea- 
son of summer drove out that way that their 
inmates might inhale the odours of the flow- 
ers and the fields. It was not long after 
the return of Elissa, that, one day a gentle 
man’s carriage was literally broken to atoms, by 
his horses having taken fright, and he was thrown 
out opposite the cottage of Mr. Waldron, having 
one of his hips dislocated, his left arm broken, 
and being otherwise so badly injured as to re- 
main for a long time in a state of insensibility, 
after he had been conveyed into the cottage of 
Mr. Waldron. The physician positively for- 
bade his removal to his own home in the city ; 
and Elissa and her kind-hearted mother strug- 
gled to outdo each other in attentive nursing 
of their accidental patient. By this unremit- 
ting kindness, and the best skill of his surgeon, 
he was restored after a month or two so far as 
to be in a condition to remove in his carriage 
without risk to his life; but before leaving the 
place where his very existence had been pre- 
served, he made a very liberal present to the 
worthy mother, to reward the constant toils of 
herself and Elissa towards him. 

The family merely learned the name of the 
gentleman, and that he was very rich; and 
as they had done their duty to him, and he 
had begged to be permitted most liberally to 
reward Mrs. Waldron, they expected in parting 
with him on the morning of his removal that 
he would never again be seen by them. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was well nigh one year from the time we 
have recorded the departure of the gentleman, 
that a carriage drove up to the Waldron 
cottage, and the footman announced the name 
of him who had been detained there by his 
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wounds. The family were glad to receive 
him, that is, Mr. and Mrs. Waldron gave him a 
most cordial welcome, so gratified were they to 
find he had been almost entirely restored to 
health. Elissa had run to her room to re-ad- 
just her toilet, when she heard a carriage ap- 
proaching the court yard. 

“ Where is Elissa,” asked Mr. Middleton, 
for that was the name of the gentleman. 

“She will be here soon,” quickly replied 
Mrs. Waldron. 

“T trust she is well,” added Mr. Middleton. 

She is, sir, and has often said she would 
be most happy to hear how you were after 
leaving our house.” 

“T am glad of that, madam, for I this day 
visit you under very different feelings from those 
with which I was thrown upon your kindness 
and hospitality. I have come to ask the hand 
of your Elissa in marriage, if her love is not 
plighted to another.” 

“Sir,” said Mr. Waldron, indignantly, “ would 
you insult us after we did all we could to save 
your life ?” 

*“ Not for the world, Mr. Waldron. I am a 
gentleman of honour, and of fortune. I am 
somewhat older than your daughter, but if she 
can forego that disparity, if you will but give me 

our permission, I will at once offer her my 
eal and my heart.” 

“T know not what to think or what to say,” 
replied Mr. Waldron; “but Elissa is of hum- 
ble birth; and, though she is a dear child to 
us, she has none of the fine qualifications for a 
rich man’s lady, and I dare not think you se- 
rious. If you are not honorable in your” 





“Pray, Mr. Waldron, give yourself no un- 
easiness on that account. I have not ventured 
to visit you to-day without preparation, and 
here, sir, is a letter from your old and intimate 
friend Granville, which, I trust, will satisfy 
you as to what right I have as a man of honor 
to make proposals of marriage to Elissa.” 

We need only add that the testimony was 
satisfactory; and that in a few weeks after- 
wards, Elissa was Mrs. Middleton, fulfilling, as 
she will have it, (though it always raises a 
smile on her husband’s lips,) the presentiment 
which she experienced when she was drawing 
water from the well, in the garden of the Un- 
derwoods. 

In a little over a year and a half from that in- 
cident, she drove to the residence of Mrs, Un- 
derwood. The servants rang at the door, but 
as she alighted from her carriage her girlish 
feelings came over her, and she walked into the 
back parlour without ceremony. Mrs. Under- 
wood soon entered and passed the compliments 
of the morning with much embarrassment, not 
being able to recollect the face of the lady who 
had honoured her with a call, which she finally 
had to confess. ‘“ Why, not recollect Elissa— 
well, I suppose I am in disguise, for the pre- 
sentiment has been fulfilled, and my husband 
awaits in the carriage to be introduced to my 
former mistress.” 

Mrs. Underwood is now one of the most inti- 
mate visitants at the Middleton’s, and the latter 
form one of the most wealthy, respectable, and 
deservedly esteemed families in the London ot 
America, 
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TO THE COMET. 


Lone traveller through the fields of air, 
What doth thy presence here portend ? 
Art come to greet the planets fair, 
As friend greets friend? 


And dost thou, to the listening spheres, 
The wonders of thy path unfold ? 
A story that to mortal ears 
Was never told? 


Beyond the palest gleaming star, 
Beyond cold Herschel’s slow career, 
Thy mystic orbit reaches far, 
And yet thou’rt here! 


But why? Art sent by chaos dread, 
To gather from our glorious sun 
Some wealth of light and life to shed 

O’er worlds begun ? 


Dost come the messenger of fear, 
To warn of ills and woes at hand; 
A prophet for the coming year, 
To doom our land ? 
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Or ’mid the radiant orbs of light, 
As borne on eagle’s wings, to prove 
There dwells beyond our feebie sight, 
Creative love ? 


And wilt thou, while old Time endures, 
Thus ceaselessly thy circuit run? 
Or, as the flame the moth allures, 
Drawn to the sun, 


Nearer and nearer, till like stream, 
To ocean’s bosom speeding on, 
Thou’lt vanish as a restless dream 
At morning gone? 


Whate’er thy purpose, thou dost teach 
Some lessons to the humble soul, 
Though far and dim thy pathway reach, 
Yet still thy goal 


Tends to the fountain of that light, 
From whence thy golden beams are won; 
So should we turn from earth’s dark night, 
To God our Sun. 
Eprtor. 


Boston, Nov. 25, 1838, 
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PETER JONES. 


A SKETCH FROM LIFE.—BY MISS LESLIE. 


Show his eyes, and grieve his heart: 
Come like shadows, so depart.—Shakspeare. 

In the early part of the present century, 
there lived in one of the long streets in the 
south-eastern section of Philadelphia, a taylor, 
whom we shail introduce to our readers by the 
name of Peter Jones. His old-fashioned resi- 
dence, which (strange to say) is yet standing, 
was not then put out of countenance by the 
modern-built structures that have since been 
run up on each side of it. There were, it is 
true, three or four new houses nearly opposite, 
all of them tenanted by genteel families—but 
Peter’s side of the way, (at least for the length 
of a square) was yet untouched by the hand of 
improvement, his own domicile being the 
largest and best in the row, and moreover of 
three stories—an advantage not possessed by 
the others. It had a square-topped door lighted 
by three small square panes—the parlor-win- 
dow (there was but one) being glazed to match, 
also with small glass and heavy wood work. 
The blue-painted wooden door-step was fur- 
nished with a very convenient seat denomi- 
nated the porch, and sheltered above by a moss- 
grown pent-house. The whole front of the man- 
sion was shaded by an enormous button-wood 
tree that looked as if it had been spared from 
the primeval forest by the axe of a companion 
of William Penn. The house, indeed, might 
have been the country seat of one of the early 
colonists. Under this tree stood a pump of 
excellent water. 

Adjoining to the house was a little low blue 
frame, fronting also the street-—and no ground- 
speculator could pass it without sighing to 
think that so valuable a lot should be thus 
wasted. But Peter Jones owned both house 
and shop—his circumstances were comfortable, 
his tastes and ideas the reverse of elegant, and 
he had sense enough to perceive that in at- 
tempting a superior style of life he should be 
out of his element, and therefore less happy. 
Assisted at times by a journeyman, he con- 
tinued to work at his trade because he was 
used to it, and that he might still have the 
enjoyment of making clothes for three or four 
veterans of the seveintlons and also for two 
old judges, who had been in congress in those 
sensible times when that well-chosen body 
acted more and talked less. All these sexage- 
nerians having been enamored of Peter Jones’ 
cut when he was the Watson of his day, still 
retained their predilection for it; liking also to 
feel at ease in their own clothes, and not to 
wear garments that seemed as if borrowed 
from “the sons of little men.” These gentle- 
men of the old school never passed without 
stopping at the shop-window to chat a few 
words with Peter; sometimes stepping in and 
taking a seat on his green windsor chair—him- 


self always occupying the shop-board, whether 
he was at work or not. 

Our hero, though a taylor, was a tall, stout, 
ruddy, well-looking old man, having a fine high 
forehead thinly shaded with gray hair, which 
was tied behind in a queue, and a clear, lively 
blue eye. He had acquired something of a 
martial air while assisting in the war of inde- 
pendence, by making regimental coats—and no 
doubt this assistance was of considerable im- 
portance to the cause, it being an established 
fact that all men, even Americans, fight the 
better, nad endure hardships the longer when 
drest in uniform. 

Peter Jones was a very popular man among 
his neighbors, being frank, good natured and 
clever at all manner of things. As soon as the 
new houses opposite were occupied, he made 
acquaintance with their inhabitants, who all 
regarded him as what is called a character; 
and he never abused the degree of familiarity 
to which they admitted him. He was con- 
sidered a sort of walking directory—but when 
applied to by a new settler for the “ where- 
about” of a carpenter who might be wanted for 
a job, his usual] answer was—‘“ I believe I will 
bring over my saw and plane, and do it my- 
self”’—also, if a lock-smith or bell-hanger was 
inquired for, Peter Jones generally came him- 
self and repaired the lock or re-fixed the bell ; 
just as skilfully as if he had been “to the man- 
ner born.” 

He took several of the opposite gardens 
under his special protection, and supplied them 
with seeds and roots from his own stock. He 
was as proud of their morning-glories, queen 
margarets, johnny-jump-ups, daffydowndillies 
(for so in primitive parlanee he called all 
these beautiful flowers) as if they had been 
produced in his own rather extensive ground, 
which was always in fine order, and to see 
which he often invited his neighboring fellow 
citizens. In flower season he was rarely seen 
without a sprig or two in one of the button- 
holes of his lengthy waistcoat, for in warm 
weather he seldom wore a coat except on Sun- 
days and on the Fourth of July, when he ap- 
peared in a well-kept, fresh-looking garment of 
bottle green with large yellow buttons, a very 
long body, and a broad short skirt. 

His wife, Martha, was a plump, notable, 
quiet, pleasant-faced woman, aged about fifty- 
five, but very old-fashioned in looks and ideas. 
During the morning, when she assisted her 
servant girl, Mrs. Jones wore a calico short 
gown, a stuff petticoat, and a check-apron, with 
a close muslin cap—in the afternoon her cos- 
tume was a calico long gown, a white linen 
apron, and a thinner muslin cap with brown 
ribbon; and on Sundays a silk gown, a clean 
muslin apron, and stil] thinner and much larger 
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cap trimmed with white ribbon. Every thing 
about them had an air of homely comfort, and 
they lived plainly and substantially. Peter 
brought home every morning on his arm an 
amply filled market basket; but on Sundays 
their girl was always seen, before church-time, 
carrying to the baker’s a waiter containing a 
large dish that held a piece of meat mounted 
on a trivet with abundance of potatoes around 
and beneath, and also a huge pudding in a tin 

D. 
Peter Jones, who proportioned all his ex- 
penses so as to keep an even balance, allowed 
himself and his wife to go once in the season 
to the theatre, and that was on the anniversary 
of their wedding, an event of which he inform- 
ed his neighbors he had never found cause to 
repent. This custom had been commenced the 
first year of their marriage, and continued ever 
since; and as their plays were few and far be- 
tween, they enjoyed them with all the zest of 
novices in the amusement. To them every 
actor was good, and every play was excellent; 
the last being generally considered the best. 
They were not sufficiently familiar with the 
drama to be fastidious in their taste; and hap- 
pily for them, they were entirely ignorant of 
both the theory and practice of criticism. To 
them a visit to the theatre was a great event; 
and on the preceding afternoon the neighbours 
always observed symptoms of restlessness in 
Peter, and a manifest disinclination to settle 
himself to any thing. Before going to bed, he 
regularly on the eve of this important day, went 
round to the theatre to look at the bills that are 
displayed in the vestibule a night in advance; 
being too impatient to wait for the announce- 
ment in the morning papers. When the play- 
day actually came, he shut up his shop at noon, 
and they had an earlier and better dinner than 
usual. About three, Peter appeared in full 
dress with a ruffled shirt and white cravat, wan- 
dering up and downthe pavement, going in and 
out at the front-door, singing, whistling, throw- 
ing up his stick and catching it, stopping every 
one he knew to have a talk with them on thea- 
tricals, and trying every device to while away 
the intervening hours. At four, the tea-table 
was set, that they might get over the repast in 
good time, and as Mrs. Jones said, “have it off 
their minds.” 

The play-day was late in the spring, and near 
the close of the season ; and while the sun was 
yet far above the horizon, Mr. and Mrs. Jones 
issued from their door, and walked off arm in 
arm, with that peculiar gait that people always 
adopt when going to the theatre: he swinging 
his clouded cane with itsivory top and buckskin 
tassel, and she fanning herself already with a 
huge green fan with black sticks; and ambling 
along ur her best shoes and stockings, and her 
annual silk gown, which on this occasion she al- 
ways put on new. 

As they went but once a year, they deter- 
mined on doing the thing respectably, and on 
having the best possible view of the stage; 
therefore they always took seats in an upper 
front box. Arriving so early, they had ample 
time to witness the gradual filling of the house, 


and to conjecture who was coming whenever 
a box door was thrown open. To be sure, Peter 
had frequent recourse to his thick, heavy, but 
unerring silver watch, and when he found that 
it still wanted three quarters of an hour of the 
time for the curtain to rise, his wife sagely re- 
marked to him that it was better to be even 
two hours too early than two minutes too late ; 
and that they might as well get over the time 
in sitting in the play house as in sitting at 
home. Their faces always brightened exceed- 
ingly when the musicians first began to emerge 
from the subterrany below, and took their places 
in the orchestra; Mrs. Jones pitying extremely 
those that were seated with their backs to the 
stage, and amusing herself with counting the 
fiddles, and observing how gradually they di- 
minished in size from the bass viol down; till 
her husband explained to her that they dimin- 
ished up rather than down, the smallest fiddle 
being held by the boss or foreman of the band. 
Great was their joy, (and particularly that of 
Peter) when the increasing loudness of the in- 
struments proclaimed that the overture was 
about to finish; when glimpses of feet appear- 
ing below the green curtain, denoted that the 
actors were taking their places on the stage, 
when the welcome tingle of the long-wished-for 
vell turned their eyes exultingly to the upward 
glide of the barrier that had so long interposed 
between them and felicity. 

Many a Jistless and tastidious gentleman, 
having satiated himself with the theatre by the 
nightly use of a season ticket (that certain de- 
stroyer of all relish for dramatic amusements) 
might have envied in our plain and simple- 
minded mechanic the freshness of sensation, 
the unswerving interest, .and the unqualified 
pleasure with which he regarded the wonders 
of the histrionic world. 

To watch Peter Jones at his annual play was 
as amusing as to look at the performance it- 
self, (and sometimes much more so) such was 
his earnest attention, and his vivid enjoyment 
of the whole; as testified by the glee of his 
laugh, the heartiness of his applause, and the 
energy with which he joined in an encore. If 
it chanced to be a tragedy, he consoled his wife 
in what she called the “fore part of her tears,” 
by reminding her that it was only a play; but 
as the pathos of the scene increased, he always 
caught himself first wiping his eyes with the 
back of his hand, then blowing his nose, trum- 
pet-wise, with his clean bandanna pocket-hand- 
kerchief, and then calling himself a fool for 
crying. Like Addison’s trunk maker, he fre- 
quently led the clap; and on Peter Jones’s 
night there was certainly more applause than 
usual, The kindness of his heart, however, 
would never allow him to join in a hiss, assur- 
ing those about him that the actors and the 
play-writers always did their best, and that if 
they failed it was their misfortune, and not their 
fault. 

That all the old observances of the theatre 
might be duly observed, he failed not to pro- 
duce between the play and farce an ample sup- 
ply of what children denominate “ goodies,” as 
a regale for Mrs. Jones and himself; also pre- 
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senting them all round to every one within his 

reach ; and if there were any little boys and 

girls in the vicinity he always provided a dou- 
le quantity. 

It is unnecessary to say that Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones always stayed to the extreme last; not 
quitting their seats till the curtain had de- 
scended to the very floor, and shut from their 
view, for another year, the bows and curtsies 
of the actors at the final of the finale in the 
concluding scene of the after-piece. Then our 
happy old couple walked leisurely home, and 
had a supper of cold meat and pickles, and 
roasted potatoes, and talked of the play over the 
supper table, and also over the breakfast table 
next morning, and also to al] their acquaintan- 
ces for a month or two afterwards. 

In those days, when Peter Jones found the 
enjoyment of one play sufficient to last him a 
twelvemonth, the Philadelphia theatre was in 
its “ high and palmy state.” There was an ex- 
cellent stock company, with a continual succes- 
sion of new pieces, or judicious revivals of old 
ones of standard worth. The starring system, 
as it is called, did not then prevail. The per- 
formers, having permanent engagements, were 
satisfied to do their duty towards an audience 
with whose tastes they were familiar. Each 
actor could play an infinite number of parts— 
each singer could sing an infinity of songs— 
and all considered it a portion of their business 
to learn new characters, or new music. 

Having seen Mr. Bluster in Hamlet, Pierre, 
and Romeo, we were not expected, after a short 
interval, to crowd again to the theatre to ap- 

laud Mr. Fluster in Romeo, Pierre, and Ham- 
et. Having laughed sufficiently at Mr. Skip- 
about in Young Rapid, Bob Handy, and Rover, 
we were not then required, in the lapse of a 
few weeks, to laugh likewise at Mr. Tripabout 
in Rover, Bob Handy, and Young Rapid. Also, 
if we had been properly enraptured with 
Madam Dagolini Dobson in Rosina and Ro- 
setta, we were not compelled almost immedi- 
ately, to re-prepare our bravas and bravissimas 
for edens Jomellini Jobson in Rosetta and 
Rosina. 

The list of acting plays was not then redu- 
ced to about five comedies, and six tragedies; 
served out night after night, not in the alter- 
nate variety of one of each sort successively, 
but with a course of tragedy for a hero of the 
buskin, and a course of comedy for the fortu- 
nate man that was able to personate a lively 

entleman. Neither were the lovers of vocal 
armony obliged to content themselves with 
the perpetual repetition of four musical pieces, 
regularly produced, “ when certain stars shot 
madly from their spheres,” in the brilliant 
and recierché opera-houses of Europe’.(where 
princes and kings pay for a song in diamonds) to 
waste their glories on yankees, buckeyes,and 
tuckahoes, whose only idea of pay is in the in- 
elegant form of things called dollars. 

It is true that in those days the machinery 
and decorations of the Philadelphia stage, and 
the costume of the actors, were far inferior to 
the materiel of the present time ; but there was 
always a regular company of sterling excel- 


lence, the pieces were various and well select- 
ed, and the audience was satisfied. 

Years had passed on, and Peter and Martha 
Jones were still “keeping the even tenor of 
their way,” and enjoying the anniversary play 
with all their might, when a house on the other 
side of the street was taken by a respectable 
hair-dresser, whose window soon exhibited all 
the emblems of his profession, arranged with 
peculiar taste, and among them an unusual as- 
sortment of wigs for both sexes. ¢ 

Now, if Mrs. Jones had a failing, (and who is 
perfect,) it was in indulging a sort of anti-bar- 
ber prejudice, very accountable certain]y—but 
so are most prejudices. This induced her ra- 
ther to discourage all demonstrations of her 
husband’s usual disposition to make acquain- 
tance with the new neighbours, whom she set 
down in her own mind as “queer people”—a 
very comprehensive term. To be sure, Mr. 
Dodcomb's looks and deportment differed not 
materially from those of any other hair dresser ; 
but Peter Jones could not help agreeing that 
the appearance of his family were much at va- 
riance with the imputed virtues of the numer- 
ous beautifying specifies that were set forth in 
his shop. For instance, notwithstanding the 
infallibility of his lotions, and emollients, and 
creams and pastes, the face and neck of Mrs. 
Dodcomb obstinately persisted m remainin 
wrinkled, yellow, speckled and spotty. An 
in spite of Macassar oil, and bear’s oil, and 
other certain promoters of luxuriant, soft, and 
glossy tresses, her locks continued scanty, 
stringy, stiff and disorderly. By the bye, 
though there were “ plenty more in the shop,” 
she always wore a comb whose teeth were 
“few and far between.” 

Though Mr. Dodcomb professed to cut hair 
in a style of unrivalled elegance, the hair of his 
children was sheared to the quick, their heads 
looking nearly as bald as if shaved with a ra- 
zor; and this phrenological display was rather 
unbecoming to the juvenile Dodcombs, as their 
ears were singularly prominent and donkey- 
like. Then as to skin, the faces of the boys 
were sadly freckled, and those of the girls sur- 
prizingly coarse and rough. 

Mrs. Jones came to a conclusion that their 
new neighbour must be a remarkably close 
man, and unwilling to waste any of his stock 
in trade upon his own family! and Peter 
thought it would be more politic in Mr. Dod- 
comb to use his wife and children as pattern 
cards, exhibiting on their heads and faces the 
success of his commodities; which Mrs. Jones 
unamiably suspected to be ali trash and tricke- 
ry, and far inferior to plain soap and water. 

Things were in this state, when election da 
came ; and on the following morning, Mr. Dod- 
comb came over to look at Mr. Jones’s news- 
paper, and see the returns of the city and 
county; complaining that ever since he had 
lived in the neighbourhood, his own paper had 
been orca | purloined from the handle of 
the door so early as before the shop was open. 
To steal a newspaper, appeared to honest Peter 
the very climax of felony, for, as he said, it was 
stealing a man’s sense and knowledge; and, 
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being himself the earliest riser in the neigh- 
bourhood, he volunteered to watch for the of- 
fender. This he did by rising with the first 
blush of dawn, and promenading the pavement 
stick in hand. It was not long before he dis- 
covered the abstractor in the person of an ever- 
briefless lawyerling, belonging to the only 
family in the neighbourhood who professed 
aristocracy, and discountenanced Peter Jones; 
and our indignant old hero saw “the young 

entleman of rank” issue scarcely half drest 
hen his own door, pounce rapidly upon the 
newspaper, and carry it off. ‘Stop thief!— 
stop thief!”—was loudly vociferated by Peter, 
who brandishing his stick, made directly across 
the street, and the astonished culprit immedi- 
ately dropped the paper and took refuge in his 
own patrician mansion. 

As soon as the Dodcomb house was opened, 
Peter Jones went over with the trophy of his 
success. Mr. Dodcomb was profuse of thanks, 
making some remarkably handsome speeches 
on the occasion, and Peter went home and as- 
sured his wife that, though a barber, their new 
neighbour was a very clever man and well 
worth knowing. Mrs. Jones immediately saw 
things in their proper light, did not perceive 
that the Dodcombs were at all queerer than 
other people, concluded that they had a right 
to look as they pleased, and imputed their in- 
difference to hair and cosmetics to the proba- 
bility that they were surfeited with the sight 
of both; as confectioners never eat cakes, and 
shoemakers families are apt to go barefoot. 

The same evening, Mrs. Jones accompanied 
her husband to make a neighbourly visit to the 


Dodcombs, whom to their great suprise, they. 


found to be extremely au-fait to the theatre; 
Mr. Dodcomb being barber to that establish- 
ment, and his sister-in-law, Miss Sarah Ann 
Flimbrey, one of the dress-makers. 

The progress of the intimacy between the 
Jones and Dodcomb families now increased ra- 
idly, making prodigious strides every day. 
y the next week, which was the beginning 
of January, they had made up a party to go to- 
areas to the theatre on New Year’s night; 


‘Peter Jones having been actually and wonder- 


fully over-persuaded to break through his time- 
honoured custom of going but once a twelve- 
month. The Dodcombs had an irregular way 
of seeing the plays from between the scenes, 
from the flies over the stage, and from all 
other inconvenient and uncomfortable places 
where they could slip in “by virtue of their 
office;” but on New Year's night they always 
went in form, taking a front box up stairs, that 
their children might nave an uninterrupted 
view of the whole show; Mr. Dodcomb on that 
evening employing a deputy to arrange the 
heads of the p onem. _ - 

Early on New Year’s morning, Peter Jones 
put into the hands of his neighbour two dollars, 
to pay for the tickets of himself and wife; and 
during the remainder of the day (which, fortu- 
nately for him, was at this seasou, a very short 
one) he had his usual difficulty in getting 
through the time. 

It was in vain that the Joneses were drest at 
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an early hour, and had their usual early tea. 
The Dodcombs (to whom the theatre was no 
novelty) did not hurry with their preparations, 
and on Peter going over to see if they were 
ready, he found them all in their usual disha- 
bille, and their maid just beginning to set the 
tea-table. That people, under any circumstan- 
ces, could be so dilatory with a play in pros- 
sete presented to the mind of the astonished 

eter a new view of the varieties of the human 
species. But as all things must have an end, 
so at last had the tea-drinking of the Dodcombs ; 
and luckily their toilets did not occupy much 
time, for they only put themselves in full dress 
from their waists upward, to the great surprise 
of Mrs. Jones, who was somewhat scandalised 
at their oldish shoes and dirtyish stockings. 

To the utter dismay of the Joneses, the cur- 
tain, for the first time in their lives, was up 
when they arrived ; and to this misfortune the 
Dodcombs did not seem to attach the least con- 
sequence, assuring them that in losing the first 
scene of a play they lost nothing. 

The five children were ranged in front, each 
of the three girls wearing a rose-bud on one 
side of her closely trimmed head, which rose- 
bud, as Mrs. Jones afterwards averred to her 
husband, must have been stuck there and held 
in its place by some hocus pocus, which no one 
but a play-house barber could contrive or exe- 
cute. During the progress of the play, which 
was a melo-drama of what is called “ thrillin 
interest,” Peter Jones, who always himeelf 
paid the most exemplary attention to the scene 
before him, was annoyed to find that his wife 
was continually drawn in to.talk by the exam- 
ple of Mrs. Dodcomb and Miss Flimbrey, one of 
whom sat on each side of her, and who both 
kept up a running fire of questions, answers, 
and remarks during the whole of the performance 
— Pays as they said, being mere drugs to them. 

“How do you like that scarlet and gold 
dress?” said Mrs. Dodcomb. 

“Oh! it’s beautiful!” replied Mrs. Jones— 
“and he’s a beautiful man that wears it! What 
handsome legs he hast—and what a white 
neck for a man!—and such fine curly hair”— 

“You would not say so”—said Mrs. Dod- 
comb—“ if you were to see him in day-light 
without his paint, and without his chesnut wig 
ven flax, tow, 
and yarn.—) His face and hair are both of the 
same clay-colour. As to his neck, it’s nothing 
when it is not coated all over with whitening— 
and then his stage legs are always padded.’ 

“Mr. Jones, you are a judge of those thi 
—what do you suppose that man’s dress is 
made of ?’—asked Mr. Dodcomb. 

“Scarlet cloth and gold lace.” 

“Fudge! it’s only red flannel and copper.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that”—observed Mrs. 
Jones—and during the remainder of the piece 
she designated him as “the man in the flannel 
jacket.” 

“That's a pretty hat of his sweetheart’s”— 
she remarked—* that gauze hat with the long 
white feathers—how light and airy it looks.” 

Miss Flimbrey now gi gled—“L made it my- 


self, this morning”—said she—*“ it’s only thin 
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catgut, with nothing at all outside—but at a 
distance, it certainly may be taken for a trans- 
parent gauze.” 

From this time Mrs. Jones distinguished the 
actress as “ the woman with the catgut hat.” 

“What beautiful lace cuffs and collars all 
those gentlemen have, that are gallanting the 
won to the feast !” said — Jones. . 

“Cut r, my dear—only cut paper”—re- 
plied Mrs. Dodeomb—“ Sal Fliobrey cuts 
them out herself—don’t you, Sally a 

Miss Flimbrey, (who was not proud) nodded 
in the affirmative—* You would never guess” — 
said she—* my dear Mrs. Jones, what odd con- 
trivances they have—did you observe the milk- 
maid’s pail in the cottage scene?” 

“ Yes—it was full to the brim of fine froth 
_ milk—I should like to have taken a drin 
of it.” 

“You would have found it pretty hard to 
swallow, for it was only raw cotton,” said Miss 
Flimbrey. 

“Well now! if ever I heard the beat of 
that!” interjected Mrs. Jones. 

“How do you like the thunder and light- 
ning?”—said Mr. Dodcomb to Mr. Jones. 

“It’s fine”—replied Peter—“ and very natu- 


“T’ll tell you what it is”—replied Dodcomb— 
“ the lightning is made by sprinkling a handful 
of powdered rosin into a ladle heated over a 
pan of charcoal. A man stands between the 
scenes and does it whenever a flash is wanted. 
The thunder is produced by a pair of cannon 
balls joined across a bar to which is fixed a 
long wooden handle like the tongue of a child’s 
basket waggon, and by this the balls are pushed 
and hauled about the floor behind the back 
scene.” 

* Astonishing !’— exclaimed Mr. Jones— 
“ But the rattling of the rain—that sounds just 
as if it was real.” 

“The rain”—answered Mr. Dodcomb—“ Oh' 
the rain is done by a tall-wooden case, some- 
thing on the plan of a great hour glass, filled 
half full with small shot, which when the case 
is set on end, dribbles gradually down and rat- 
tles as it falls.” 

“Dear me”—ejaculated Mrs. Jones—*“ what 
a wonderful thing is knowledge of the stage! 
I never shall see a thunder-gust again (at the 
playhouse, I mean) without thinking all the 
time of rosin and ladles, and cannon balls with 
long handles, and the dribbling of shot.” 

“Then for snow”—pursued Mr. Dodcomb— 
“they snip up white paper into shreds, and 
carry it up to the flies or beams and rafters 
—s the stage, and scatter it down by hand- 

uls.’ 

“ You don’t say so!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones— 

“ Well—now the storm is over”—said Mrs. 
Dodcomb—“and here is a castle scene by 
moonlight. 

“ And a very pretty moon it is’—observed 
Mrs. Jones—* all solemn and natural.” 

“ Not very solemn to me”—said Mr. Dod- 
comb—“as I know it to be a bit of oiled linen 
let into a round hole in the back scene, with a 
candle held behind it.” 


"9 


“Wonders will never cease !”—ejaculated 
Mrs. Jones.—“ And there’s an owl sitting up in 
that old tumble-down tower—how natural he 
blinks !” 

“Yes”—said Mr. Dodcomb—“his eyes are 
two doors, with a string to each; and a man 
climbs up behind, and keeps jerking the doors 
open and letting them shut again—that’s the 
way to make an owl blink. But here comes 
the bleeding ghost, that wanders about the 
ruins by moonlight.” 

The children all drew back a little, and 
looked somewhat frightened; it happening to 
be the first ghost they had ever seen. 

“ Dear me”—said Mrs. Jones—drawing her 
shawl closely round her—“what an awful 
sight a ghost is, even when we know it’s only 
a play-actor. This one seems to have no regu- 
lar clothes, but only those white fly-away 
things—how deadly pale it is—and just look at 
the biood how it keeps streaming down all the 
time from that great gash in the breast.” 

* As to the paleness”—explained Miss Flim- 
brey—* it’s only that the face is powdered thick 
all over with flour; and as to what looks to you 
like blood, it’s nothing but red ribbon, gathered 
a little full at the top where the wound is, and 
the ends left long to flow down the white dra- 
© Why this beats all the rest !”—exclaimed 
Mrs. Jones—‘*Well—I never shall see a 
bloody ghost again without thinking of meal and 
red ribbon.” 

The atter-piece was the Forty Thieves, which 
Peter and Mrs. Jones had never seen before, 
and which had extraordinary charms for the old 
man, who in his youth had been well versed in 
the Arabian Tales. Giving himself up, as he 
always did, to the illusion of the scene, he 
oil well have dispensed with the explanations 
of the Dodcombs, who began by informing Mrs. 
Jones that the fairy Ardanelle, though in her 
shell-formed car she seemed to glide through 
the water, was in reality pulled along by con- 
cealed men with concealed ropes. 

When the equestrian robbers appeared one 
by one galloping across the distant mountains, 
and Mrs. Jones had carefully counted them all 
to ascertain that there was the full complement 
of exactly forty, Miss Flimbrey laughed, and 
assured Lee that in reality there were only 
three, one mounted on a black, one on a bay, 
and one on a white horse, but they passed round 
and appeared again, till the precise number was 
accomplished. “And the same thing”—said 
she—* is always done when an army marches 
across the stage, by which a few soldiers seem 
like a great many.” 

“ You perceive, Mrs. Jones”—said Mr. Dod- 
comb—* that these robbers that ride over the 
distant mountains are not the real men; but 
both man and horse is nothing more than a flat 
thin pieee of wood painted and cut out.” 

On Peter remarking that there was certain] 
a look of life or reality in the near leg of eac 
rider as it was thrown over the je Sl Mr. 
Dodcomb explained that each of these eques- 
trian figures was carried by a man concealed 
behind, and' that one arm of the man was thrust 
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through an aperture at the top of the painted 
saddle; the arm that hung over so as to perso- 
nate a leg being drest in a Turkish trowser, 
with a boot drawn on the hand. 

“Do you mean”—said Peter—* that these 
men run along the ridge, each carrying a horse 
under his arm.” 

“ Exactly so”—replied Dodecomb—“ the horse 
and rider of painted board being so arranged as 
to hide the carrier. 

“Well—I never did hear any thing so 
queer”—said Mrs. Jones—* I wonder how they 
can keep their countenances. But, there are 
so many queer things about play-acting. Dear 
me! what a pug-nose that cobbler has. Let 
me look at the bill and see who he is—-why I 
saw the same man in the play, and his nose 
was long and strait.” 

“Oh! when he wants a snub nose”—replied 
Miss Flimbrey—*“he ties up the end with a 
single horse-hair fastened round his forehead, 
and the horse hair is too fine to be seen by the 
audience.” 

During the séene in which Morgiana de- 
stroys the thieves, one at a time, by pouring a 
few drops of the magic liquid into the jars in 
which they are hidden, Mrs. Jones found out of 
her own accord that the jars were only flat 
pieces of painted board, but Mrs. Dodcomb 
made her observe that as each of the dying 
bandits uttered distinctly his own separate 
groan, the sound was in reality produced from 
the orchestra, by he of the bass viol giving his 
bow a hard scrub across the instrument. 

“ Well”—said Mrs. Jones on her way home 
—“now that my eyes are opened, I must say 
there is a great deal of deception in plays.” 

“To be sure there is”—replied Peter—“and 
that we knew all along, or might have known 
if we had thought about it; but people that go 
to the theatre only once a year are quite wil- 
ling to take things as they see them; and they 
have pleasure enough in the play itself and 
in what passes before their eyes, without won- 
dering or caring about the contrivances behind 
the scenes. I never supposed their finery to be 
real, or their handsome looks either; but that 
was none of our business, as long as they ap- 
peared well to us—I said nothing to you, for I 
know if you were once put on the scent, you 
would be the whole time trying to find out 
their shams and trickeries.” 

Next morning, while talking over the play in 
Peter’s shop, Mr. Dodcomb kindly volunteered 
to procure for him and Mrs. Jones, bones or or- 
ders from the managers or chief performers, 
that would ensure a gratuitous admission. Pe- 
ter, much as he liked plays, demurred awhile 
about availing himself of this neighbourly offer, 
but the urgency of his wife prevailed on him to 
consent; and a day or two after, Mr. Dod- 
comb put into his hand two circular pieces of 
lettered ivory, which on giving them to the door- 
keeper admitted Mr. and Mrs. Jones to the 
house for that evening; and thus, for the first 
time in their lives, they found themselves at 
the theatre twice in one week. 

In this manner they went again and again ; 
and a visit to the theatre soon ceased to be an 


event. It was no longer eagerly anticipated, 
and minutely remembered. The sight of one 
pray almost effaced the recollection of another. 

he edge of novelty was fast bree | off, and 
the sense of enjoyment becoming blunted in 
proportion. Weariness crept upon them with 
satiety, and they sometimes even went home 
before the concluding scene of the farce, and at 
last they did not even stay to see the first. Of- 
ten they caught themselves nodding shamefully 
during the most moral and instructive dialogues 
of sentimental comedy, and they actually slept 
a duett through the four first acts of the Game- 
ster, in which, however, they were accompa- 
nied by alarge portion of the audience. 

Their friends the Dodcombs, escorted them 
one afternoon all through the interior of the 
theatre, so that they obtained a full comprehen- 
sion of the whole paraphernalia with all its illu- 
sions and realities; and of this knowledge Mrs. 
Jones made ample use in her comments at night 
during the performance. 

As Peter’s enjoyment of the drama grew less, 
he became more fastidious, particularly as to 
the ways and means that were employed to 
produce effect. He now saw the ridicule of 
the armies of the rival roses being represented 
by half a dozen men, who when they belonged 
to King Richard were distinguished by white 
stockings, but clapped on red ones when, in the 
next scene, they personated the forces of Rich- 
mond. The mental vision of our hero being 
cleared and refined, he ceased to perceive a 
moving forest when the progress of Birnam 
Wood to Dunsinane was represented by six or 
seven men in plaid kilts, each holding up be- 
fore his face fan-wise, a little bunch of withered 
pine twigs. He now discovered that the pro- 
per place for the ghost of Banquo was a seat at 
the table of his murderer, in the midst of the 
company, and not on a modern parlour chair, 
set conspicuously by itself near one of the 
stage doors. He also perceived that in Anto- 
ny’s oration over Cesar, the Roman populace 
was illy represented by one boyish-looking, 
smooth-faced young man (plebeians must have 
been annate scarce) who at the words, 
“Good friends—sweet friends—let me not stir 
you up to sudden mutiny”—always made sun- 
dry futile attempts to look mutinous. 

To conclude—in the course of that season 
and the next, Peter Jones and his wife by dint 
of bones and Dodcombs, became so familiar 
with theatricals that they ceased entirely to 
enjoy them; and it finally became a sort of 
task to go, and a greater task to sit through 
the play. 

Mrs. Jones thought that the old actors had 
all fallen off, and that the new ones were not so 

ood as the old ones; but her more sagacious 
at laid the fault to the right cause, 
which was, “that plays were now a drug to 
them.” 

The Dodcombs removed to New York, and 
the Joneses gave up without regret he facili- 
ties of free admission to the theatre. After a 
lapse of two years, they determined to resume 
their old and long-tested custom of seeing one 
single play at the close of the season, and on 
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the anniversary of their wedding. But the 
charm was broken, the illusion was destroyed ; 
the keenness of their relish was palled by sa- 
tiety, and could revive no more. 

In a less humble sphere of life, and in cir- 


cumstances of far greater importance than the 
play-going of Peter Jones, how often is the 
ong-cherished enjoyment of a temperate plea- 
sure destroyed for ever by a short period of 
over-indulgence. 





Written for the Lady 's Book. 
WESTWARD, HO! 
A NEW SONG. 


BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 


Arrai ged te a popular western melody, by Charles E, Horn, 
and dedicated to George D. Prentice, Esq. 


I. 


Droop not, brothers! 
As we go 
O’er the mountains, 
Westward, ho! 
Under boughs of misletoe 
Log-huts we'll rear, 
While herds of deer and buffaloe 
Furnish the cheer! 
File o’er the mountains—steady, boys! 
For game afar 
We have our rifles ready, boys! 
Aha! 
Throw care to the winds, 
Like chaff, boys!—ha ! 
And join in the laugh, boys! 
Hah—hah—hah ! 


II. 
Cheer up, brothers ! 
As we go, 
O’er the mountains, 
Westward, ho! 
When we've wood and prairie-land, 
Won by our toil, 
We'll reign like kings in fairy-land, 
Lords of the soil ! 
Then westward, ho! in legions, boys! 
Fair freedom’s star, 
Points to her sunset regions, boys! 
Aha! 
Throw care to the winds, 
Like chaff, boys !—ha! 
And join.in the laugh, boys! 
Hah—hah—hah ! 


—_<——— 


We are ruined, not by what we really want, but 

> May we think we do; therefore never go 

in search of your wants, if be real 

wants, they will come home in search of you; for 

he that buys what he does not want, will soon 
want what he cannot buy. 


Written for the Lady’s Book. 
LINES 
To Mite ...000 (a tall, imperial girl,) for some nuptial cake, 
BY GRENVILLE MELLEN. 


The scene still linger’d—I was there— 

As I had been before—with thee ! 

And eyes were bright, and forms were fair, 
And wine-cups high and sparkling were, 
And time went on enchantingly ! 


Il. 


Beneath a proud and sculptur’d dome, 
Where radiance roll’d its dazzling tide, 
We stood. And music-notes did come, 
Like seraph strains from Music’s home, 
Which through the halls of Heaven glide. 
Il. 
It chang’d!—As by enchanter’s wand— 
Amid the change we stood alone. 
Then, as by thunder’s stern command, 
The dome was cleft—and deep sky shone, 
Bowing the fearful chasm through, 
With white clouds on its bosom blue ! 
*T was still. The thunder-peal had gone— 
And light of stars came softly down! 
IV. 
We rose upon the midnight air, 
As though some spirit-wing were there, 
To bear us up that boundless sky, 
So tranquil—beautiful—and high : 
We wander’d through th’ ethereal fields, 
Where many a silent planet wheels— 
And cluster’d pearls of giory lie, 
Far through the spangled canopy! 
New pinions bore us where the moon 
Was sailing at her highest noon— 
And pouring on the world below, 
A calm and melancholy glow. 
Upon her horns light elfins hung, 
And through the depths of azure swung ! 


v. 
On we still wander’d. Sudden light 
Came o’er and round thee! Splendour bright, 
Too brilliant far for mortal eye, 
Crown’d thee a being of the sky ! 
New wonder to thy form was given— 
And fairest on the brow of Heaven, 
Thou wast a star !—and I, alone! 
vi. 
But still that eye unshaded shone ! 
Still didst thou gleam my “ guardian star” — 
And, as I sank through realms afar, 
Thy beam was round me—pure, and bright, 
While others lost themselves in night ! 
High ’mid the spheres, thine eye alone, 
Sent out its beam to light me down! 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


A CHAPTER OF INFERENCES. 


Wauen you hear an American citizen laudin 
the institutions and manners of Europe, an 
speaking contemptuously of his own country— 
infer that he will never be President of the 
United States. 

When you hear an old bachelor inveighing 
against the extravagance of women—infer that 
he has never calculated the hundreds of dollars 
he has spent for wines and cigars. 

When you hear a maiden lady boasting the 
many offers of marriage she has rejected—infer 
that she is a little crazy. 

When you hear a young man speaking lightly 
of family attachments, and ridiculing his odd 
relations—infer that he is a weak-minded youth, 
and will make a perverse and uncomfortable 
companion, 

When you hear a young lady express aver- 
sion for little children—infer that her heart has 
been ossified by tight lacing. 

When you hear a married man uttering jokes 
and sarcasms on his own wife—infer that he is 
a bit of a goose. 

When you hear a married woman snubbing 
her husband—infer that she only lacks talent 
to become a Trollope. 

When you hear a person paren ag | 
quack medicine, as an infallible remedy in al 
diseases—infer that he has the organ of won- 
der largely developed, and the reflective facul- 
ties very moderate. 

When you hear a young lady ridiculing her 
absent friends and acquaintances—infer that her 
friends and acquaintance. ridicule or despise 
her. 

When you hear a young man boast the many 
attentions bestowed on him by the ladies—infer 
that he is a conceited puppy. 

When you hear a young lady declare that 
she hates all men—infer that some particular 
one has touched her fancy. 

When you hear a collegian talk of balls, par- 
ties, races, and the theatres—infer that he 
stands low in his class. 


When you hear a boarding-school miss speak 
disrespectfully to her mother—infer that she 
has never studied in the school of “ Good Man- 
ners.” 

When you hear a young wife constantly 
complaining of her help—infer that she does 
not understand housekeeping. 

When you hear a mother boasting of the 
beauty and accomplishments of her daughters 
—infer that she intends they shall secure rich 
husbands. 

When you hear a married man depreciating 
female intellect, and denouncing female influ- 
ence—infer that he is not as wise as Sir Tho- 
mas More, or that his wife is a simpleton. 

When you hear a married woman talking 
often of female rights—infer that she is not 
“= conscientious about performing her duties. 

hen you find a poor man envying and re- 
viling the rich—infer that he is an aristocrat in 
his heart. 

When you find a rich man who despises and 
oppresses the poor—infer that his grand-chil- 
dren will go out to service. 

When you hear an author railing against the 
stupidity of the age, and declaring that he 
writes only for posterity—infer that he means 
the pastry cook. 

When you hear a critic unjustly severe in 
condemning a literary production—infer that 
the work has wounded his pride, vanity, or self- 
interest. 

When you hear an editor abusing his bro- 
thers of the quill—infer that his genius lies in 
the scissors. 

When you hear a poet often repeating his 
own rhymes—infer that they are seldom re- 
peated by any other admirers. 

When you hear a subscriber for the Lady’s 
Book, or any other good periodical, declare that 
the work is not worth reading—infer that the 
subscription has not been regularly and punc- 
tually paid. 





Written for the Lady’s Book. 
THE THREE GIFTS. 


ADDRESSED TO MY DAUGHTER—BY MRS. C. B. WILSON, OF LONDON, 


Editress of La Belle Assemblee. 


Tuov hast the gift of genius !—fatal dower ! 
Fame’s thorny wreath is budding on thy brow; 
And thine will be the poet’s magic power 
Enchantment’s chains round other minds to throw; 
Would that my watchful care could keep from thee 
So sad a lot—so dark a destiny ! 


Thou hast the gift of beauty! fatal spell! 

To man a lure, to woman but a snare, 

As many a broken, bruised flower can tell, 
Drooping and blighted in the world’s parterre ; 


Stript of its early fragrance ;—that doth lie, 
A ruin amid weeds, to wake the gazer’s sigh! 


Thou hast the gift of goodness! oh! my child! 

May’st thou retain this pearl above all price, 

To guide thy footsteps thro’ life’s dangerous wild, 

Where roses hide the treach’rous thorns of vice ! 

A frontlet *twixt thine eyes, may it be bound, 

An amulet ’gainst ills, that gird earth’s pilgrims 
round. 
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Written for the Lady’s Book. 


“BORN TO GOOD LUCK.” 


AN OLD GENTLEMAN'S STORY.-—BY MISS A, M. F. BUCHANAN. 


Who is there that cannot single out from 
among those he has known through life, some 
one by whose course the substance of the home- 
ly phrase I have just quoted has been brought 
kes him? Some one, who, from the child 
that invariably came upon the finest clusters 
in a strawberry meadow, or the largest share 
of coppers in a scramble, has grown into the 
power of realizing the fable of Midas to any 
degree it may suit his pleasure. It was a per- 
ception of this that struck the poor Irishman, 
when he exclaimed to the brass button he had 
found—*“ Away wi ’ye!—if I had been my bro- 
ther Larry, ye’d a’been a goold guinea!” Long 
and learned might be my proem on this subject, 
but as I have only a light sketch to give, I 
must keep it within the bounds that are fitting, 
and am the more satisfied to do this for know- 
ing that to draw it out would be trouble for 
nothing, the point being one on which every per- 
son has a philosophy of his own. 

In my early days, the high-ways and by- 
ways of my native county of L were 
subject to annual invasions that, among a peo- 
ple less tolerant, would have been resented as 
an annoyance equalling that of the Scythian 
irruptions to the nations of old. The invaders 
were none other than beggars. The poor-house, 
that terror to vagrants, had not yet reared its 
salutary presence, and attracted by the far- 
famed plenty of the country, and hospitality of 
its inhabitants, they collected from all parts of 
the state, in troops so large and numerous, that 
an attempt of giving an idea of them would be 
a risk of credit. Not such feeble, squalid 
wretches were they as inhumanity itself would 
have allowed a right to the calling, but hale, 
jolly vagabonds, who scorned to offer an excuse 
for assuming it, and would have tossed aside a 
penny as a fee beneath the dignity of the pro- 
fession. Autumn was the season they selected 
for their appearance, and the farmers, with 
hearts opened by their own abundance, then 
rarely refused a carnival to any who might 
tition for it in consideration of a winter’s fast 
to follow. 

Indeed, the juniors of the community, at 
least, looked forward to these periodical in- 
roads with a pleasure that might have been 
considered an honour to their kind, had it not 
been possible to account for it on other motives 
than those of benevolence; but when the time 
had come, it required nothing more than a peep 
into the kitchen of one of the comfortable farm- 
houses to do this, On almost any evening, a 
ready-tongued beggar woman might have been 
seen sitting before the ample fire, and supply- 
ing to a young group stealthily gathered round 
her, food for memory and mirth for months to 
come. Sometimes it would be furnished from 
stores inexhaustible of tales and jokes, and 





sometimes from developements of the picture 
over the potent, though rather unclassical ac- 
cessar of the sybilline art, the dregs of a cup 
of coffee. The greater the number of facts to 
be unfolded, the more spirited was the perform- 
ance of the office, as a supply of the beverage, 
then more of a luxury than it is now held, was 
expected as a propitiatory offering for each. 
But the greatest entertainment was when her 
“ good man” could be bribed by potions of new 
cider to draw a greasy fiddle from his wallet, 
and coax it into some faint approaches to 
“ Boyne Water,” or “ Paddy O’Rafferty ;” then 
“ the fun grew fast and furious,” till one of the 
elders, with a grave face, would appear at the 
room-door, and silence al] by ordering off the 
youngsters to bed. 

When this loving tide was at its fullest, it 
would have been not uninteresting to any one 
with an eye for the picturesque, and a fancy 
for human varieties, to pass along one of the 
public roads, and observe the scenes exhibited 
in the fence-corners, and the shades of the way- 
side trees. There would sometimes be four or 
five groups in view at one time, presenting all 
sizes, shapes, complexions, and tongues, with 
costumes of forms and hues innumerable enough 
to astound even fashion herself. For the passer 
they generally had smiles, bows, curtseys, and 
“bless yous” in abundance, and for each other 
an elaborate graciousness worthy of the fine 
ladies and pretty gentlemen of the times of 
Grandison. This was even observed towards 
rival groups, unless, indeed, when, both parties 
pressed with hunger, or unprovided with lodg- 
mgs, they happened to encounter in a gate- 
way or before a barn—in such cases there 
never failed to bé a battle, in which it was the 
duty of all to engage, without respect to person 
or sex. The relative positions of husband and 
wife also justified an exception to the general 
tranquillity, and according to the proverb, it 
would have been a dangerous business to at- 
tempt producing a different regulation. I re- 
member that once when a boy of about four- 
teen, having climbed an apple-tree to assist a 
servant in filling his sacks, we were assailed 
by a most terrifying shriek from a lane which 
ran along the the orchard on the side most dis- 
tant from our station. At the first impulse we 
sprang to the ground, no trifling exploit, con- 
sidering our height, and set off for the scene of 
distress, as fast as our half-sprained limbs 
would let us, guided ever and anon by a cry 
of “murder!” When we had gained, it we 
found a sturdy fellow belaboring his female 
companion with a cudgel in such a manner as 
astonished us that she still had power to defend 
herself so actively, which she did by whisking 
a switch across his eyes. 

“Stop, you willain;” shouted Cato; “stop, 
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if you don’t want to git sent to the penitention !” 
when the lady turned round, and dropping @ pro- 
found curtsey, inquired, “ An’ which o’'ye won 
the race !”" at the same time flourishing her wea- 
pon as a hint that we were safest at a distance. 

A favorite resting place with these worthies 
was an exhausted stone-quarry, pretty well 
covered with sod, and sheltered from the wea- 
ther by thickets of thorn, craband gum trees. 
As it was sequestered, and a famous place for 
bird’s nests and ground-squirrels in their sea- 
son, it was also a favorite resort to the truants 
from the neighboring school. Thither, one 
tempting —S about the time of the above 
incident, I was despatched in quest of delin- 
guents, but found it untenanted, though some 
crusts of bread and well-picked bones proved 
that it had been lately occupied, and indicated 
the quality of the guests, I was sauntering 
away, when my eye fell upon what seemed to 
be a bundle of rags, and giving it a thrust with 
my foot, none the lightest or most respectful, I 
rolled it down into the middle of the hollow, 
while a loud squall came from it at every 
bound. I hastened after it, and saw — 
from one end, the twinkling eyes of a child. 
soon released it, and a prettier brat could not 
have been seen. From its size, it must have 
been something more than a year old. The 
case was not so uncommon as to make it doubt- 
ful that it had been left by design, but not to be 
too precipitate, I searched around for owners, 
shouting in the meanwhile to the extent of my 
voice, and then shouldering the youngster, I 
marched off to school. 

Never was there a greater hero than I 
thought myself in defending my new charge 
from the clamorous little mob that gathered 
around me; but our old master soon put an 
end to my importance by refusing to have 
his province kept in pts Fe by so unpro- 
fitable a cause; and, accordingly, attended 
by a creditable train of supporters, I set off 
to consign it to protection less dispntable. 

The nearest dwelling to the school-house was 
a tavern, which from time immemorial had 
been famed throughout the country, under the 
title of the Old Eagle, for producing the best 
roast turkeys and mulled wine that had ever 
cheered a winter’s merry making. Equally 
famed were the host and hostess for their 
obliging hospitality. They were a venerable 
couple, who had succeeded to their little estab- 
lishment on an early marriage, and through 
their long life had never been known to depart 
from habits of unobtrusive kindness, Thither 
we hastened to deposit our charge. 

We saw the old lady through the window at 
her wheel, her usual place when not attending 
on a guest, and our repeated calls of “ Aunty 
Kelly! Sere | Kelly !” brought her to the door. 
She pulled off and replaced her spectacles three 
or four times before she could understand our 
noisy explanations, and then, with many won- 
ders, she took the baby from us, and after 
wiping its little dirty face on the long towel 
that hung at full breadth across the door, with 
her accustomed thoughtfulness, she began to 
crumble some bread in a bow! of milk. 


“ But what’s to be done with it, Aunty Kel- 
ly ?” we all impatiently asked. 

“Done with it, children ?—law’s-a-m 
knows, poor little thing! but I suppose we'll 
have to take care of it ’till it’s better provided 
for ;” and she continued stuffing its mouth as 
fast as it could swallow. It seemed, however, 
to have been lately fed, for it soon slid from her 
arms, and looked up at us from the floor, show- 
ing its white half-grown teeth and attempting 
to chatter, with an innocent contentment that 
was irresistible. 

It is needless to say that our visits to the Old 
Eagle were for several days punctually repeat. 
ed, and that we were not sorry when we heard, 
on each occasion, that no claimant had ap- 
peared for the child. 

“T dare say we’ll have to keep it ourselves,” 
said Aunty Kelly at last; “ it will be a trouble, 
for some time, to be sure, but it may come good 
after a while ;” and without further deliberation, 
she and her husband set about the business of 
“raising” it. 

To give it a name was the next considera- 
ation, a privilege to which I as discoverer, was 
allowed to be the best entitled. Scornfully re- 
jecting the callender of Betsys, Pollys, and 
Sallys suggested to me, I thought on an odd 
volume of Sakspeare that had fallen into my 
hands shortly before, and with infinite taste as 
it seemed to myself, and infinite want of it as 
thought every body else, I decreed it to be 
called Perdita. In vain did even Aunty Kelly 
remonstrate on a name so outlandish; I was 
bent upon it, but by way of compromise, I con- 
sented that, on ordinary occasions, it might be 
abridged to Ditty. 

“The neighbours” were all amazed at the 
folly of the benevolent old couple. “ To think 
of their taking charge of a strange yearling, 
now in their old days, particularly as they had 

nd children of their own!—it is astonish- 
ing!’ was the usual comment, with the addi- 
tion—“ well, the brat must have been born to 
oy luck, or it would now be squalling bare- 
oot on the highways, instead of having Aunt 
Kelly to knit red woolen stockings for it. 

The chief subjects of gossip in the neigh- 
bourhood, for a short time preceding the ap- 
pearance of the little foundling, were the con- 
cerns of a stranger, who had purchased one of 
the most valuable farms in the county, and was 
now boarding at the old inn, superintending 
the erection of a house which he intended to 
make a permanent residence. He was a Ger- 
man of the name of Hertzman, a a 
middle aged person, with manners sufficiently 
plain to win for him, from the less refined class, 
the praise of being “a clever man, and no gen- 
tleman;” and yet polished enough to insure 
him a welcome from the most exclusive fami- 
lies that headed our society. He spoke Eng- 
lish so well as to escape the undesirable notice 
that usually falls to a foreigner on account of 
his tongue, and might at once have been natu- 
ralized and undistinguished among the commu- 
nity of his choice, had it not been for a few pe- 
culiarities that kept curiosity awake—such as 
his wearing a cloth cap instead of the beaver 
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then arbitrarily supported; his smoking a 
meershaum, a Dresden chef d’ceuvre, instead of 
what was then held the more genteel cigar, 
and others, of which more anon, that procured 
for him a title of doctor, as permanent as if it 
had been conferred by Leyden or Leipsic. 

The doctor, as accordingly, I shall call him, 
attended faithfully to his new undertaking, 
but though the original plan had been his own, 
he enlarged, and contracted, and added, requir- 
ing what was put up one day to be pulled down 
the next, till it seemed that, like the castle 
builder in the Arabian story, he was under a 
vow that his work should never be finished. 
But, at last, finished it was; and though rather 
an odd-looking structure, with its high chim- 
neys and gables, and its balconies, and an ob- 
servatory crowning all, it was far from unsight- 
ly. Having been reared on the site of the former 
mansion, an old garden and some hugesycamores 
and cherry trees about it, redeemed it from 
the cheerless, unhome-like look, which new 
country-houses with us generally Peary and 
as it possessed every convenience that the most 
decided lover of ease might have desired, it 
was agreed to be, on the whole, a very desira- 
ble habitation. 

As soon as the workman had left it, the doc- 
tor set out for a neighbouring city to collect 
furniture, and after a time a numberof waggon 
loads arrived, which excited no little surprise, 
as well for its quality as its quantity. There 
was scarcely a new piece among it—scarcely 
one that any body else would have thought of 
buying, and yet, from the richness of many, it 
was evident that economy had not directed the 
choice. The owner himself was in ecstacies 
with its purchases. He could point out in every 
article some peculiar attraction of convenience, 
or ingenuity, or antiquity, or singularity, and 
whole days were spent in disposing it so that 
these points might appear in the most striking 
light—an arrangement that bore unfortunately 
upon the general etlect—giving the handsome 
and pleasant apartments very much the look of 
well-filled lumber rooms. 

Any one given to judging of a person’s cha- 
racter from the appearance of his domicile, 
as I have known some people to be, would 
have had no difficulty to write down that of 
Doctor Hertzman, after a view of the room pe- 
culiarly appropriated to himself. Not a table 
nor a chair in it but had been constructed on a 
plan or an improvement of his own, and these 
were so numerous and so unlike as to make a 
marvel of the fertility of the brain which had 
originated them all. A piano forte stood in one 
corner, with sundry violins, guitars, flutes and 
horns, all of which he could use creditably, and 
which his own instructions had modified; and 
in another was a large book-case, exhibiting a 
different language on every shelf. On the 
walls, in reality, and not for the quotation’s 

e, 


“ A tortoise hung, 
An alligator stuffed, and other skins 
Of ill-shaped fishes.”” 


And among these were paintings so various in 


their styles, that the doctor’s assertion, of their 
all having been produced by his own hand, 
might have been doubted, if their half-finished 
state had not given’some probability to it 
Along one side were ranged she]ves supporting 
boxes of dried plants, bottles of chemical prepara- 
tions, mortars, tubes, and retorts; (it was his 
devotion to this department, by the by, that had 
gained him his degree;) and in the chimney 
was a small furnace, surrounded by specimens 
of ores and metals, numerous enough, had ro- 
mance been more prevalent there, to have 
raised suspicions of alchemy. In short, it was 
the sanctum of a votary of the arts and sci- 
ences, a universal genius, an oddity, or a mix- 
ture of all, just as particular fancy might have 
taken him. 

I became acquainted with the doctor about 
the time his establishment was opened, and, 
perhaps from his discovering in me a dawning 
disposition of the same unprofitable cast as his 
own, I soon grew greatly into favour with him. 
I was allowed to daub his canvass, and to burn 
my fingers among his fusions, as often as I 
pleased, and, as the country afforded no such 
thing as a classical school, he kindly offered to 
become my instructor in Latin. On the regu- 
lar visits which my studies required, I fre- 
quently had the company of my protegé, little 
Ditty. She was a good tempered little thing, 
with beauty and playfulness enough to attac 
any one in the least degree fond of children, 
and the doctor from having been so long accus- 
tomed to her at the Old Eagle, felt quite a 
want of her in his own silent domain, and 
would accordingly often send to borrow her of 
the good old oe He would even pick 
her up himself from the porch as he was riding 
by, and come cantering home with her before 
him, and notwithstanding that before long ske 
broke his best retort, and twisted the head off 
his finest stuffed marmoset, there was no ac- 
count brought against her. More than once I 
noticed his female visitors exchange glances 
any thing but pleasant, on his evident anxiety 
to keep their own progeny from among his tu- 
lip beés and geranium pots, while, at the same 
time, he encouraged her to range where she 
chose; and was often set to speculating, when 
she exhibited a new wooden alphabet of his 
carving, or a chintz slip or pair of morocco 
boots of his presenting, by the unfailing conclu- 
sion to their remarks :—“ It’s very well for the 
poor brat—as we have always said, she seems 
to have been born to good luck.” 

In due time I left home for college, and what 
with a tedious course there, the study of a pro- 
fession and some business trips to sea, it was 
full ten years before I returned for longer than 
a few days’ visits, 

Ditty, in the meantime, had grown into girl- 
hood, and was as pretty as faultless features, 
a complexion of purity and bloom, and an ex- 

ression of ingenuous sweetness could make 
er. As the adopted daughter of one of the 
most respectable families in the neighbourhood, 
notwithstanding her own unfortunate origin, 
she was not a person to be openly neglected, 
and, accordingly, at the early age which cus- 
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tom then sanctioned, she was allowed to take 
her place atthe sleighings and quiltings, which 
were held in lieu of the tea-parties and soirees 
of modern days, seemingly on a level with those 
whose circumstances were more happy. No 
matter how rich were the India muslins and 
spangled coiffures that graced the anniversary 
balls, the grand galas of the country, her grace- 
ful little figure in its dimity gown aud pink 
ribbands might at any time have been seen at 
the head of the dance. If there happened to be 
a coveted partner on the floor, some dashing 
cit, or stray congress-man, he was sure to fall 
to her lot oftener than the attractions of her 
companions seemed to justify, and however it 
might have been accounted for by others, the 

never failed to attribute it to her “ good luck.” 

My friend, the doctor, had changed less than 
might have been expected either in mind or 
appearance. On each visit I had recognised a 
few additional touches to his pictures, and some 
new specimens in his cabinets, and heard of 
some new staples for filling mattrasses, but ex- 
cepting one great undertaking, affairs with him 
were pretty much as formerly. The exception 
was vine-growing—a business which he en- 
tered into with the same spirit as many of his 
countrymen have done before and since, and 
with about equal success. Some of his best 
fields had been planted, but after the caterpil- 
lars and birds and boys had been served, and 
mildew and early frosts had done their work, 
the wine they afforded was rarely enough to 
fill more than a specimen cask. The remain- 
der of the farm, however, was sufficient to yield 
him an ample income, and, in spite of his per- 
sisting in a failing project, he remained as well 
off as his wishes required. 

Ditty continued his favourite, and, in some 
things, his pupil, though not indeed tu the ex- 
tent we now expect a pupil to go. In music, 
for instance. She had naturally a talent for it, 
and without taking the trouble to lead her 
through a course of notes, he encouraged her 
to thrum his instruments, occasionally setting 
her right, until she went through some of his 
best pieces with considerable accuracy, and 
among people who made no pretensions to con- 
noisseurship, as was the case with those around 
her, this passed off quite as well as the most 
profound science could have done. 

In German, too, then common enough in 
that quarter to be practically useful, she had 
made a creditable progress—enough to enjoy 
a jest with the doctor at the expense of some 
phrases of mine, though I had professed myself 
a scholar in it for several years, and to set me 
right, with a truly feminine glibness, in words 
the most unpronounceable. 

But I had not been allowed time to make 
more than these observations when I was again 
called away, and it was two or three years be- 
fore I could accomplish a return. I then did it 
= a belief that my wanderings were at an 
end. 

On once more reaching the Old Eagle, which, 
according to long habit, I never passed without 
stopping to shake hands with the friends it con- 
tained, I noticed several indications of some- 

4 


thing extraordinary going on about it—among 
them, that the sheds were crowded with 
horses enough to mount a at of dragoons, 
and that the porch was covered with saddles, 
so closely as to make it a matter of some skill 
to get at the door. I entered the bar-room and 
found it half filled up with a table that extended 
through the door-way, from what on ordinary 
occasions had always served as an eating-room. 
The bustling figure of the landlord was not to 
be seen, and into that next apartment, I pene- 
trated, in search of his wife. She also was 
missing, so, drawing off my gloves, I took my 
place at the stove to wait patiently for a chance 
of learning the reason of the unusual appear- 
ance of things around me. 

Talk in these degenerate times of a table 
groaning under the weight of the good things 
of life! Little idea would such an expression 
now give of the feast spread out before me. 
It was almost dusk, which, by the by, accounted 
for why some of the servants had not known 
me; but candles were soon brought in, and 
I had full opportunity for a survey of every sup- 
ply the kitchen sent forth. 

Even then I had never seen any thing to 
compare with it. Roast pigs, and the pride of 
the house, turkeys, occupied the places of ho- 
nour; geese, ducks and chickens, with various 
kinds of meat, and sausages, coil within coil, 
held their respective stations, and vegetables, 
pickles, cakes, sweetmeats and pastry were 
crowded in between as completely as if the 
whole had been intended for a mosaic. To 
complete the ensemble, a large round tray, at 
each end, exhibited the hereditary garniture ot 
the best cupboard, the nice china tea service, 
whose cups, small and delicate as egg shells, 
placed beside some others of the appurtenances 
of the table, such as pewter dishes, full three 
feet in diameter, might have suggested the 
fancy of a bevy of fairies being expected to 
grace a banquet of giants. 

It was easy to form a conjecture: the house 
had always been in request for wedding sup- 
pers, and such must have been the one before 
me. But before I could find a chance to make 
an inquiry on the strength of my surmise, a door 
at the end of the room opened, and Aunty Kelly, 
in a new cap, holding herself more erect than 
she had dune for years, marshalled a party to- 
wards the table, with an air that proved her 
to be indulging in pees hospitality alone. 
Another glance, and I recognised in the couple 
that immediately followed her, who but Doctor 
Hertzman, gallantly leading by the hand Ditty 
herself, and both in attire that distinguished 
them as the principal actors on the occasion! 

In an instant I had overturned two or three 


chairs, hardly sparing their intended occupants, 
but before an apology could have been thought 
of, half a dozen familiar voices called out *'l'oo 
late! too late!” and the bridegroom's hand 
warmly grasped my own. 

“ What, in the name of wonder, happened to 
put this into your heads?” whispered I to the 


bride, after having given to one of her cheeks 
a salute of congratulation, and the other a tri- 
bute to standing friendship, and had taken the 
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seat, courteously pointed out to me, at her 
side. 

A hearty laugh at my perplexed countenance, 
which she vainly endeavoured to suppress, was 
her only answer, and when I came to reflect 
leisurely, I could find very little to be asto- 
nished at. Ditty had not much propensity for 
thinking, and though she saw every body around 
her being married, and expected, as a matter 
of course, that she should sometime be so her- 
self, she had never formed a single idea of what 
her future partner was to be—a very favour- 
able thing for the Doctor. The first objection 
that might have been made to him—his age— 
gave her little hesitation. He was young com- 
pared with her venerable guardian, whom she 
was mostaused to; and as to his appearance, he 
was handsome compared with the generality of 
young men she had seen. He was her grand 
criterion in mind and manners, and had won 
her gratitude by uniform kindness, and, in 
short, when he proposed himself to her, though 
her amazement was immeasurable, she would 
have deemed it an unpardonable presumption 
to reject him. 

“T can easily answer for myself,” said the 
doctor, who had overheard my question, and 
also had enjoyed it with a burst of merriment; 
I wanted a wife, and she will be one to suit me 
exactly.” 

He was right; a more cheerfully obliging, 
affectionate wife she could not have been, even 
had she gone through the process of falling over 
head oat ears in love with him. The farm put 
on quite a different appearance in honour of its 
new mistress. The vineyard was wisely re- 
stored to its original purpose; the orchards 
were trimmed, the gardens were enlarged, and 
the house, which had begun to look rather 
the worse for wear, was completely renovated. 
The rooms were even dismantled of their dila- 
pidated treasures, and furniture of the most 
unobjectionable style was substituted in their 
stead. A smart carriage and pair took the 
place of the old one-horse chaise, and a beauti- 
ful pony, with trappings worthy of it, was pre- 
sented to the bride as property exclusively her 
own. Nothing that could have been procured 
for her gratification was neglected, nor would 
have been, had she indulged wishes far less 
moderate; and when she appeared at the pub- 
lic gatherings in her elegant riding-habit of 
imported broad cloth, while the surrounding 
belles were fain to content themselves with 
dresses thei: own fingers had spun, there seem- 
ed a little reason in their reiterated remark, 
that, surely, she must have been “born to 
luck.” 

Ditty’s character now began to form rapidly. 
Finding herself the wife of a man highly 
respected for his attainments, in spite of” his 
eccentricities; and the mistress of a house 
which often received guests superior to those 
of any other in the neighbourhood, she at once 
seemed to perceive the deficiencies of her edu- 
cation and to wish to remedy them. This was 
the most creditable to her, as the discovery was 
entirely her own, mental culture there, being 

at a very low stand, particularly among females, 


and her husband being too indulgent to regard 
the want of it in her. Instead now of rum- 
maging his library, and looking over his expe- 
riments for mere amusement, she examined his 
books and listened to his explanations with a 
real desire for instruction. Her improvement 
was such as might have becn expected from 
great application and quickness. At the end 
of two or three years, she had changed from 
a childish, thoughtless, though lovely girl, to 
a woman of refinement and intelligence. 

An unexpected and urgent message from the 
doctor one day summoned me to the farm. He 
had been lying for a day or two seriously ill. 
When I arrived, I was immediately shown into 
his room, and was startled by the change that 
had taken place in his countenance. Ife told 
me, with difficulty, that he had caught cold 
some time before while attending to his agri- 
cultural concerns, and was row suffering under 
a severe pleurisy. 

Ditty was sitting at the head of his bed with 
looks of great distress, and would scarcely be 
persuaded to leave his room that he might enter 
upon his business with me. When she had gone 
he expressed his thanks to me for my readiness 
to attend him. 

“T have more need of you,” said he, “ than 
you seem to suspect; my life will not hold out 
many hours.” 

I attempted to make light of his fears, but 
insisted upon sending for a physician. 

“Tt would be of no avail,” he answered; 
“T understand the disease as well as any of 
them, and am perfectly aware of my situation. 
However, we will say no more about it now. 
I have long endeavoured to live like a Chris- 
tian and will try to die like one. I now ask, 
as a last favour, that you will take charge of 
my temporal concerns.” . 

He reached a folded paper from a small 
writing desk that lay beside him on the bed, 
and after replacing it, handed me the key. 
“That,” said he, is my will. It is already 
signed and witnessed, and I look to you to have 
it executed. My affairs have always been care- 
fully regu!ated, so that you will have but little 
difficulty with them; but, above all, let me so- 
lemnly charge you to be a friend, as you have 
been all her life, to that poor child; “ pointing 
to the room into which Ditty had withdrawn; 
“she will have no one else on whom to depend, 
and will often much need advice and assistance. 
I trust to your honour and friendship to supply 
them to her. 

I promised sincerely, and again and again 
endeavoured to raise his hopes. He made no 
reply, but requested me to remain with him. I 
= so, and the next day, I saw him breathe his 
ast. 

Poor Ditty! it was a hard task to console 
her, » pe any one listening to her expressions of 
grief, would have judged them to be those of 
an affectionate child at the loss of a«beloved 
parent. “I never had any one to love so 
well !—he was always so kind, so very kind to 
me!” was her repeated answer to my sooth- 


ings. 
it was several days before I could prevail 
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upon her to listen to the will. The fortune of 
the deceased was greater than I had supposed. 
Besides the farm, to which he had added until 
its value was about forty thousand dollars, 
there was a sum of a large amount out on de- 
posite. The half of all was devised to his 
widow, and the remaining half to the orphan 
children of a friend in Saxony; “my earliest 
and best friend, and the founder of my for- 
tune” he was styled among other expressions 
of warm and manly attachment. In vain did 
several busy-bodies attempt to cast an imputation 
on the justice of such a division—as great an 
allowance to strangers as had been bequeathed 
to his own wife;—Ditty always repulsed the in- 
sinuations with generous displeasure. “It was 
more than I looked for, much more than I[ 
needed ;” she constantly replied. 

In the doctor’s desk I found instructions for 
conveying intelligence to the foreign heirs, and 
after waiting a due time for an answer to my 
despatches, I was called upon to receive a 
stranger, who announced himself as Ernest 
Hoffman, the sole surviving member of the 
family, to whom the bequest had been made, 
and proved his identity as clearly as the impor- 
tance of the business demanded. 

He was a handsome young fellow, with an 
intelligent countenance, and a highly graceful 
address. I took a fancy to him at first sight, 
and so did every body else—particularly the 
young ladies, who were all disposed for Ger- 
man lovers, from Werther being the order of 
the day. It would have required some stretch 
of imagination however, to regard him as a 
Werther-like personage, his free, soldier-like 
bearing, acquired at a military school, a healthy 
florid complexion, and a pair of laughing eyes, 
allowing but little grounds for suspicions of a 
romantic temperament. 

As no favorable offers had been made us 
for the property, it was agreed by all parties 
that we should wait, at least for a few months, 
without farther proceedings, rather than hurry 
it off our hands for less than its real value. 
Hoffman, indeed, with much delicacy, declined 
having any voice in the aflair, leaving every 
thing entirely to my own judgment, but at the 
same time, he expressed a satisfaction, rather 
than the contrary, at the proposed delay, ob- 
serving that it would afford him the more op- 
portunity of acquaintiug himself with the coun- 
try, and the manners and customs of the people. 

_ On this arrangement, he made several excur- 
sions through the country, but after the first 
six months, his curiosity seemed considerably 
abated, or at least confined to the district im- 
mediately round the farm. At last some sagaci- 
ous gossip suggested that it would be no unde- 
sirable thing to the young foreigner to obtain 
the other moiety of the Doctor’s estate in addi- 
tion to the one already his own. Though J at 
once rejected the hint of interested motives in 
my new friend, for I had discovered him to be 
as estimable in character as attractive in de- 
portment, it behooved me to have a care for my 
ward, as the little widow in reality was. Ac- 
cordingly, I kept my eye on Ernest, and soon 
perceived in him many symptoms that had 


hitherto escaped my notice. I determined not 
to let the matter rest on conjecture alone, but 
to broach it was more easy to resolve than to 
execute. Though on his concerns in general 
he had always volunteered a confidence very 
flattering to me, on the present subject he was 
so reserved that I could scarcely have approach- 
ed it without seeming intrusion. Chance, how- 
ever provided for me. 

We were one day angling together, an 
amusement which I had done my best to re- 
commend to him, though with very little suc- 
cess. Few besides the expert like it, and he 
was but a sorry hand. On the present occa- 
sion, he showed even less inclination for it 
than usual, and was, in addition, provokingly 
taciturn. At last he wound up his line alto- 
gether. 

“As you seem to have done baiting your 
own hook, my good fellow,” said I, “I intend 
you shall help me along. Just, pull me off a 
piece of that worm.” ¢ 

He made some peevish reply about the 
“ wrausenkeit” of our employment. 

“ Cruelty! a new objection from you, and an 
odd one for a soldier!” returned I, thinking I 
had made a capital beginning, and blessing the 
witty imaginations that had just started the 
ideas of fishing for hearts, growing tender- 
hearted through love, and so forth. I made two 
or three attempts to pursue them, but his know- 
ledge of my language, and mine of his, was too 
limited to allow the established jeu de mots to 
be very effective, and I felt myself obliged to 
devise another mode of attack. 

“ You have not spoken a word of English to- 
day,” I resumed; “a certain sign that you are 
dissatisfied with something that pertains to it, 
if I may judge from what I remember of former 
indications.” 

No reply. 

‘It is certainly not our climate,” I continued ; 
“the advantage it has given you ought to be 
held inestimable by as decided a gallant as 
yourself. I have heard, more than once, from 
sources very flattering, that your present de- 
gree of paleness is a remarkable improvement.” 

An ejaculation equivalent to “ Pshaw!” si- 
lenced me for a moment, but I had commenced 
intending to persevere. Assuming a graver 
tone, I again began :— 

“TI ought to have told you before, my dear 
Ernest, that I have received proposals for the 
farm so advantageous that I think they ought 
to be closed with—I will show you the letters 
on our return. Mrs. Hertzman, whom I have 
already consulted, agrees with me, and pro- 
fesses to be in readiness to act upon it at any 
time.” 

His countenance changed, and after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation he returned; “I’l) tell you 
candidly, my good friend, [ don’t at all like the 
part which devolves on me in this matter. I 
feel it far from pleasant to be the means of de- 
priving that excellent little creature of the 
home she loves so well, and which she so much 
graces. It is contrary to my notions of honor 
and justice that I should receive a share of the 
property of a man I never saw, even though 
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my father was his friend, equal to that of his 
own wife, and such a wife as she was to him. 
The generous cheerfulness with which she 
mukes the sacrifice, only renders me the more 
averse to take advantage of it. No one could 
merit fortune more than she does, for none 
would use it more worthily—every day con- 
vinces me more and more of that. I could have 
done well enough without it. I might have won 
my way through the world with my sword, as 
I always expected to do, and as many a duller 
fellow has done before me.” 

His manner proved his sincerity. “I honor 
you, my dear Ernest,” I answered warmly ;” 
“you are a match in generosity for Ditty her- 
self; “but,” I continued, giving him time to 
blush at the compliment, “let me beg you to be 
equally unreserved with me on another point; 
I have heard it insinuated that you are desir- 
ous—that is, that you would not object to giving 
up your half to her entirely, and yourself along 
with it;—how is it? I have even imagined so 
myself; nay, don’t frown !—as your friend, and 
as Ditty’s protector, I think I have a right to 
ask, have I not?” 

Startled as he was, he frankly returned, 
offering me his hand; “you have guessed 
rightly; and I rejoice to see that you do not 
like others that have suspected it, hold me 
guilty of mercenary motives. Yet, a man must 
be a fool to know her, and not think her object 
enough of herself!—don’t jest, but answer me 
plainly, do you think I have any reasonable 
grounds for hope? and have I your good will?” 

“T cannot tell, Ernest—I have only studied 
your side of the case; and as for your other 
question, my situation, as you are aware, is one 
of much delicacy, however, I will consider the 
matter—yet I think I may now go so far as to 
give you an assurance, that if a word from me 
- could decide in your favour, it should not long 
be withheld.” 

I immediately transferred my attentions to 
Ditty, and observed that Hoffman’s assiduities, 
which now became more open, were not un- 
pleasing to her, though she did not, indeed, at 
first seem to perceive their bent. 

In debating within myself the propriety of 
my favourable wishes for the new lover, my 
conscience acquitted me of all breach of faith 
towards my late friend. His trust had been 
that I would see insured, as far as might be in 
my power, the happiness of my charge, and I 
knew not how this could better be done, than 
by committing her person and fortune to the 
love and protection of a man every way worthy 
to receive them, if she herself should feel in- 
clined. Had the doctor expressed a wish, as 
many a husband, provident towards his own me- 
mory, has done, that his widow should spend her 
life in weeds, I would have held myself bound 
to make all proper ss to a step towards 
the contrary, but nothing of the kind had been 
ever hinted. On the reverse, he seemed well 
aware of her situation—that her feelings had 
expanded with her mind, and that, had not her 
excellence of heart and her strong sense of du- 
ty prevented it, she must sometimes have re- 

ected unpleasantly on her union with one who, 


notwithstanding their mutual regard, could not 
have had the general sympathy with her that 
their position so much required. Such she 
could now enjoy from another, even without 
its interfering with her feelings for himself, 
founded as they had been on respect and grati- 
tude alone, and from my knowledge of his sen- 
timents, in which there had been no narrow- 
ness, I believed that if the probability of her ac- 
ceptance had been suggested to him, he would 
have heard it without regret. 

Having settled this to my own satisfaction, I 
watched the progress of the courtship with no 
little impatience. After waiting a good while, 
I began to see marks of consciousness in Ditty, 
and svon after I discovered, from Hoffman’s 
spirits, that his suit had not been unfavourably 
received. At length, in short, my ward for- 
mally called upon me for my advice, and per- 
ceiving that, as sentimental ple say, she 
was feeling all the romance of first love, I ex- 
pressed myself accordingly. 

I was surprised, however, to be toid that they 
had come to the determination of sailing for 
Europe, immediately after the marriage should 
have taken place. 

“T left the decision entirely to herself,” said 
Earnest; “1 acknowledge to you that I would 
prefer spending my days in my own country, 
but I have said nothing to that effect to influ- 
ence her. She has a strong desire to visit the 
scenes of which for several years she has been 
in the habit of reading and hearing so much, 
and I have as great a wish to tify her, but I 
pledge you, as well as herself, my word, that 
whenever she expresses an inclination to re- 
turn, it shall be obeyed. I have even proposed 
to her to allow the farm to remain as it is, but 
to this she objects. She says she has nothing 
to attach her to it, except old recollections, you 
being the only friend she has remaining here, 
since the death of her foster parents, and that 
if we return, she will trust to circumstances to 
regain as much of it as we might require—at 
the same time hinting, and with some reason, 
that a life upon it would scarcely be one that I 
could be satisfied with. 

Of course I could not demur. 

After a time allowed for preparations, I was 
summoned to witness the ceremony; and as a 
last obligation of oe I accompanied the 
happy couple to one of our seaports, and 
watched their vessel through its first league 
towards the old world. 

Again, like that of Robinson Crusoe, “my 
head was quite turned with the whimseys of 
foreign adventures,” and finding an excuse ina 
South American speculation, I once mere set 
out upon my wanderings. Before I started, 
however, I received a packet from Hoffman, de- 
scribing a delightful passage to Marseilles, and 
containing an affectionate postscript from Ditty. 
No other ever reached me. My absence was 
long and my address always changing, and if 
any were sent, they must have found their way 
to the general depét as dead letters, for I had 
no friend whom I chose to commission to re- 
ceive them. 

At the end of a dozen years, spent in as 
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many different parts of the world, I found my- 
self an attaché to one of the most distinguished 
of my countrymen, and on a visit with him to 
the capital of one of the minor courts of Ger- 
many. 

The official rank of my patron procured him 
the most marked attention from the principal 
families of the court, and as he assigned to me 
the equality of a personal friend, I, of course, 
came in fora share. One evening, before pre- 
paring for a féte at the mansion of a person of 
distinction, I was strolling about the little city 
with an old acquaintance, a Frenchman, whom 
I had happened accidentally to meet, when he 
directed my attention to a handsome equipage 
that was crossing our way. 

“ The lady that bowed from it,” said he, “ is 
the prettiest woman in the principality—the 
Baronness L——, but perhaps you have met 
her?” 

I replied in the negative. 

“Then,” he proceeded, “it will be worth 
your while to go the Count’s this evening, if for 
nothing else than to see and hear her. She is as 
much admired for her accomplishments as her 
beauty, and for excellence of character, which 
here goes for something, she is held up as an 
example. She is the same lady who excited 
some wonder, a few days ago, by declining to 
direct the education of the juniors of the royal 
family, on the plea that she had children of her 
own to whom such services were necessary.” 

“ A sensible woman,” returned I; “and yet 
I don’t know that she is particularly entitled to 


that credit, unless the brains of your royal 
highnesses are more easy to work upon than 


those of their subjects. I know many mer- 
chants’ families who supply fees to their gover- 
nesses much larger than the privy purse here 
can afford.” 

“Bah! you republicans don’t know how to loo 
upon such matters !—however, J am a republi- 
can myself, rather, and will say nothing. But 
perhaps you have heard of the procés in which 
this same lady’s husband was concerned two or 
three years ago?” 

“ Not a word.” 

“Indeed! nothing was more talked about 
here, in its time, and it is still often referred 
to. It took place in consequence of the death 
of an old baron. As the family seemed to be 
extinct, the estate which was immensely large, 
was about to be appropriated according to law, 
when a magistrate in one of the nighbouring 
sovereignties, who had formerly been much en- 
gaged in the affairs of the deceased, publicly 
announced that he could bring forth an heir 
through a remote branch. The gentleman in 
question, a retired officer of the army, was pro- 
duced accordingly. A grand display of legal 
and genealogical lore followed, and for a long 
time the right seemed doubtful, but at last, the 
case was decided in favour of the aspirant. 
That is the outline, if you want particulars en- 
quire some other time. The new barron is a 
fine fellow, one every way worthy his good 
fortune, and of, what is more, his admirable 
wife. I shall have an opportunity of pointing 
them out to you to-night—perhaps of introdu- 
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cing you. But, now, let me hurry you off t° 
dress; the hours here are natural enough to 
please an antediluvian,” 

According to my friend’s advice, I prepared 
myself for the evening’s entertainment, and 
taking him up by the way, we made our entrée 
among the guests. After listening to music in 
one room, looking at waltzing in another, and 
declining cards in a third, we followed a crowd 
into an apartment where the elite of the com- 
pany were amusing themselves with performing 
tableaux, having come in costumes arranged 
for the purpose. 

“Just in good time!” exclaimed my com- 
panion; “there, in the frame, is the fair 
baroness herself! Admirable! could you pos- 
sibly have believed that any thing but a pic- 
ture, if you had not been prepared for the de- 
ception —I have heard the subject named— 
Agrippina, the empress, receiving her assas- 
sins ;—is not the costume of the lady admirable ? 
exactly what we imagine to have been that of 
the luxurious and magnificent woman she re- 
presents; and look at the countenance! every 
shade of expression that the subject requires— 
a natural terror of the fate before her, a mo- 
ther’s horror and grief at the duplicity of her 
son, and a proud attempt to conceal her emo- 
tion—it is perfect!—and the position, too, in 
such admirable keeping! The other parts also 
are well done—the woman crouching terrified 
behind her, very properly in obscuro; and the 
ruffians, from their attitudes, and their counte- 
nances, as much as can be seen of them, are 
just what they ought to be; but the baroness! 
—is she not inimitable!—I could scarcely have 
believed such statue-like immobility possible. 
Ah !—there—the curtain is down !” 

I smiled at his ecstacy, but expressed my ad- 
miration of the performance—and of the lady, 
she was worthy of the highest. A figure of 
greater dignity I had never seen, yet this atti- 
tude depended altogether on her air. In size 
she was rather small than otherwise. I re- 
marked it to my friend. 

« And her face—does it not correspond?” he 
asked; “did you ever see one like it?” 

“ Never but one, and that was years ago, on 
an American.” 

“ Not so fine as this, I would maintain !— 
the baroness is an Englishwoman, I have heard, 
but I don’t how it is.” 

He interrupted himself with half a dozen 
bows, and then resumed :—* For once the adage 
has failed—madame herself must have over- 
heard us; she was standing close by looking at 
the new tableau. Excuse me—she is beckon- 
ing to me, now;—I will go and make my com- 
pliments;—there will be nothing more here 
worth looking at;—that thing is a failure.” 

He hurried away and did not return. A poli- 
tical conversation occupied me for an hour or 
two, and finding nothing farther to amuse me, 
I retired to my lodgings. 

The next morning the following line was 
placed in my hands by a servant in a livery 
new to me:—* Will Mr. oblige a friend 
by following the bearer?” There was no signa- 
ture, and on questioning the man as to whence 
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it came, his answer was, “I was ordered, sir, 
to say from an American.” __ : ie 

He showed me into a carriage in waiting, 
and in a few minutes set me down before one 
of the handsomest houses in the best part of 
the town. He then bowed me into an outer 
room and left me. 

« Will you walk this way, sir?” said a child’s 
voice in English. A little girl six or seven 
years old had presented herself at a door, a very 
duplicate of what Ditty had been at that age, 
differing only in the degree of elegance and 
delicacy that marked a nurture of luxury. 
A new idea flashed upon me; I made a motion 
to snatch her from the floor, but adroitly sli 
ping away, she beckoned me into a splendid 
saloon to which I had been directed. I entered, 
and there, —— near the door, stood the 
fair picture whose face had looked so familiar 
to me the night before. I stopped, speechless. 


My friend!—my old, dear friend !—don’t you 
know me?” she exclaimed, and before I could 
recover my voice, she had seized my hand, and 
burst into tears. 

My eyes, I believe, were as foolish as hers, 


and I recollect no answer that I made, but that 
of clasping her in my arms. 
good wife!” cried 


“ What! my wife—m 
a man’s voice near us, Ditty, herself, point- 
ed to the intruder. Laughing, and with his 
arm threateningly raised, he advanced towards 
us, and, in spite of an increased portliness, and 
an additional supply of whiskers, I recognised 
my friend Ernest. 

It is needless to say how passed the day that 
followed. Ditty had discovered me through 
my talkative friend, but had been too much 
agitated to meet me before strangers, and Hoff- 
man had planned my present surprise. I some- 
times half doubted my own memory, when I 
looked at the fascinating woman who so grace- 
fully pressed her kindness upon me. Surrounded 
by every ee that wealth could procure, 
followed by the respect and admiration of the 
world, blessed with children the most lovely, 
and a husband all that could be desired;— 
“truly,” thought I, “so far our gossips have 
been right!—she seems, indeed, to have been 
“ born to good luck!” 


Baltimore. 
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“ From trifling springs events arise 

“ Of vast importance,”’ says the poet, 
A truth each day exemplifies, 

And even this little Tale may show it. 


A bachelor who long had sought 
Among his neighbours fair, a wife, 
With cash, and saving knowledge fraught, 
To gild his sombre day of life, 


Was sometime puzzled to decide 
Among three sisters—perfect Graces! 

Which he should take to be his bride— 
Conceit will often make such cases. 


It was not sentiment, or beauty, 
Could influence this wary lover, 

A housewife active in her duty, 
Was worth a beauty ten times over. 


He liked to have his wrists and collar 
And nice silk stockings well seen after, 
And thought a wife not worth a dollar, 
Who could look on with careless laughter, 


And see her husband minus strings, 
Buttons, gloves, comforters, cigars, 
And twenty other minor things, 
Which being minus cause grand jars. 


“ Well, really this is very shocking,” 
He said, as looking down he spied, 

A failure in his new silk stocking, 
Just over where his shoe was tied. 


“T'll see the belles,” said he, “ this day, 
“Clara this recreant loop shall take up, 
“ And if ’tis well performed I may 
“ Perhaps this day the matter make up.” 


He went, and briefly then displayed 
The loop that had forsook its station, 
And softly sighing, begged the aid 
Of Clara’s powers of reparation. 


Clara smiled sweetly—could no doubt 
Soon rectify the flaw with ease, 
And to her sister, Grace, cried out, 
“Send me the needle, if you please.” 


“ The needle! sister,” cried Miss Grace, 
Coming in hurry from her chamber, 

And standing on the Janding-place, 
“ Why, Clara! sure you must remember— 


“ When I had done with it, I gave it 
“To Sister Bell to mend her shoe; 

“I’m certain one of you must have it; 
“ Look well all round the parlour, do.’’ 


“ One needle amongst three! by Jove 

“ The man must be a fool—that’s clear, 
“Or have his wits deranged by love, 

“ Who hopes to find a help-inate here” 


Thought he, and dryly cried “ Don’t mind it; 
“ It can’t have vanished under ground, 

“ Before I call again you'll find it 
“T’ll wager you a thousand pound.” 


Alas! he never called again, 
But led a lonely, single life, 
And frightened all the cautious men 
Who thought of Clara for a wife. uP 
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THE HEART OF WOMAN. 


‘‘ The silver stars may purely shine, 
The waters taintiess flow, 
But they who kneel at woman’s shrine 
Breathe on it as they bow. 
Ye may fling back the gift again, 
But the erushed flower will leave a stain.—Willis. 


Anp is it thus? Upon the incense shrine 

Of the heart’s passionate idolatry, 

A careless offering flung, a sullied gift, 

Does it pollute the fresh and stainless fane 

Ev'n as the maimed and vitiate sacrifice, 

The dark Jew’s olden worship? The deep vow 
Pledg’d wildly in the strange and maddened trance 
Of fervid feeling—while it casts a spell 

Of fairy grace o’er life, oh! does it breathe 

Aught of a withering influence? The tide 

Of feeling that with scarcely eddying flow 

Sweeps gently on its calm and sunny waters— 

Is its fair current stained, discoloured aught 
When other founts are mingling? And the thread 
That the weird sisters spin—oh! does another 
Woven amidst its silken tissue, soil 

Or tarnish ever the fabric ? 


When clouds in meekest stillness wait 
Around the night-star’s birth, 

And evening’s rest of heaven flings out 
A holiness o’er earth— 

The moon’s cold eye looks into others 
Less quiet than her own— 

And as a sick child for its mother’s 
When health and peace have flown, 


The fretful gaze of melancholy 
Looks for consoling power, 
When woman thinks of girlhood’s folly, 
And many a deed of yore, 
To the hushed presence of night’s soothing hour. 


Why pales the fair bride’s cheek of red? 
hy throbs her flow’r-wreathed brow ? 

A canker at the heart is fed, 
And thronging memories now 

Awake thoughts feverish and intense— 
And, ’mid her burning tears 

She ne’er may know the innocence 
She knew in earlier years. 

For other dearer forms are seen 
Adown the lapse of time— 

And other thoughts than these, I ween 
Though “ memory be crime” — 

Are there, and feelings nursed in girlhood’s prime. 


Dark images forever wait 
Around the couch of death, 

And mortal bosom feareth yet 
The gasp, the shuddering breath 

But oh! when fall those icy fingers 
Upon the frail and fair, 

While passion burns, and memory lingers, 
Imagination, ne’er 

Has known the thrill, the sterner ee ie a 
G. F. M. 


Bath, (Me.) Sept. 1838. 
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A WINTER RHAPSODY.—By J. T. Picxerina. 


Summer, with its beautiful garment of green, 
has departed; the feathered tenants of the 
forest have migrated to warmer climes, and 
the trees from whence they so lately warbled 
their “* sweet wood-notes wild,” until the at- 
mosphere quivered with their united harmony, 
are now leafless and sere; bowing their heads 
before the bleak wind as it whistles fitfully 
and in gusts through their naked branches— 
moaning, as it were, a requiem for their de- 
parted beauty. The same chilling, lifeless 
features, extend themselves over the wide land- 
scape before me ; and from hill-top to hill-top— 
woodland, dell, copse and brake, all wear the 
same drear and melancholy aspect -——all, save 
that distant and isolated clump of fir trees, 
which, robed in their garbs of perennial green, 
and compared with their more naked neighbors 
of the forest, look for all the world like a small 
straggling band of soldiers, upon a deserted bat- 
tle-field, encompassed by wounded companions, 
whom the hand of sacrilege has stripped of their 
apparel, ere yet the vivifying principle has de- 
parted. 

The monotony would remain uninterrupted 
were it not for the occasional lowings of kine, 
or the bleatings of some solitary sheep as they 
track the hill-side in search of the scanty her- 
bage. Behold how beautifully the blue smoke 
ascends from the chimney-top of yonder dark 


hamlet, curling itself into fantastic wreaths, 
and winding spirally upwards, until it is lost to 
the sight in the upper air. 

But lo! throned in his canopy of clouds, and 
borne on the swift pinions of the gale, hither 
comes the beautiful form of the Snow King! 
See how profusely he scatters his fleecy mes- 
sengers abroad and about to intimate his ap- 
proach ; and how lightly the flaky particles fall 
as seen through the dim twilight of evening. 


* * * * * * * * * 


What a change has passed over the face of 
Nature within the last few hours! A carpet 
of dazzling whiteness has been spread upon the 
meadows; the trees and shrubs are covered 
with a gossamer-like substance, resembling a 
beautiful blossoming of silvery whiteness; and 
the icicles, pendant from the branches, flash 
like brilliants in the light of the morning sun. 

The cottage before mentioned is now almost 
hidden from the sight by a snow-drift, which 
rears its hoary head near the door, forming a 
seemingly insurmountable barrier to its ap- 
proach. But, under the general influence of 
the sun’s heat, it will soon dissolve; and, even 
as though it were conceived of mortal, vanish 
into its original elements, to be re-formed when 
the fiat of the Aumicuty to that effect shall 
have gone forth ! 
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WE trust that not a few of the readers of 
the Ladies’ Magazine are familiar with the 
writings of Jane Taylor. We do not expect 
that the remarks we are about to make will 
lead such persons to a higher appreciation of 
her character and works. But we have reason 
to fear that her writings are not as widely 
known as their intrinsic merits deserve; that 
there are some sensible persons who would 
derive pleasure and profit from an acquaintance 
with them. It is for the benefit of this class 
that the following article is designed. 

The wide field of authorship is open to wo- 
man in part only: and we trust that none of 
our fair readers are such sturdy contenders for 
“the rights of woman” as to wish it otherwise. 
Who would wish to see a work on civil en- 
gineering or medical jurisprudence from the 
pen of a woman? When a woman publishes 
on such unwomanly topics we can no longer 
conceive of her as woman, as possessing al] 
those qualities which men of pure minds and 
warm hearts love to associate with the term. 
But no such feeling of unseemliness arises 
when she becomes an author in the walks of 
poetry, criticism, and practical morals. We 
can contemplate her as an author and a woman 
at the same time. The idea of the one does 
not injure the idea of the other. This last 
remark is emphatically true with respect to 
Jane Taylor. She has preserved and exhibited 
all that we admire and love in woman at the 
same time that she has given unequivocal proof 
of original genius and fine taste. We know 
that in the opinions of some that there is an 
incompatibility between vigorous and discrimi- 
nating intellectual powers and the more deli- 
cate feminine graces. Now, though we may 
admit that there are facts enough for the forma- 
tion of this theory, yet we deny that the theory 
is in accordance with al] the facts. Miss Tay- 
lor is a striking instance of the union of those 
endowments. We now proceed to state very 
briefly some of the prominent excellencies of 
her works, 

Her writings give an accurate exhibition 
of her character. When we have read her 
writings we feel as well acquainted with her 
as if we had associated with her from child- 
hood, We have learned the workings of her 
mind and heart. We know how she would 
think and feel in relation to any given subject. 
Such an aga ay with a superior mind is 
of great utility. By applying its power (as it 
were) to a given subject, we can often achieve 
that of which we had otherwise been incapable. 
It has the same effect upon our intellectual, 
that the presence of a revered superior has 
upon our moral powers. In both cases, effort 
and progress are facilitated. 

Her —— are characterized by great sim- 
plicity. In this respect they are almost inimi- 
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table. This simplicity of manner was owing 
to the structure and habits of her mind. She 
saw things clearly, and felt the emotions they 
were naturally adapted to awaken: and in 
writing, she gave utterance to what she saw 
and felt. Hence her style was clear, simple, 
and direct. Without the forms of logic, she is 
logical. Without any parade of originality, 
she is original. Without any affectation of 
wisdom, she often affords instruction even to 
the aged and reflecting. We can name no fe- 
male writer who in our judgment is as worthy 
of being regarded as a model in point of sim- 
plicity, and we may add beauty of style, by 
such of her sex as are studying the art of com- 
position. 

Miss Taylor possessed great purity and deli- 
cacy of feeling. These throw a peculiar charm 
over her writings. Perhaps more is said about 
purity than is understood and felt. We fear 
that by many it is regarded only as the oppo- 
site of vice. To such, perhaps, it would be im- 
possible to explain the fulness of its meaning. 
At any rate, we shall not attempt it. We fear 
too that there is an incipient heresy prevailing 
with respect to the term delicacy—that in the 
apprehensions of some, it indicates an approach, 
at least, to a morbid and sickly sensibility. We 
notice this only to warn all such that they are 
wrong. 

Miss Taylor was an ardent lover of the beau- 
tifuland the true. She was the true lover, 
who loves for the object’s sake. Her apprecia- 
tion of beauty in nature and art was fine, and 
her power of originating its forms by no means 
small. Truth, too, did not appear to her asa 
cold abstraction or indifferent reality, but as 
endowed with a lasting beauty, as worthy of 
pursuit and possession as the nourisher and 
beautifier of the soul. 

Her writings evince great soundness and 
discrimination of mind. She never mistook 
words for things. She never falls into elabo- 
rate error, or arrives at truth by a circuitous 
and difficult path. She looked at all subjects 
in the most direct and natural point of view 
and saw intuitively what was true, and in- 
stinctively rejected what was specious, affect- 
ed, mischievous and false. She was empha- 
tically a woman of good sound sense. 

Her writings are eminently practical. The 
uselessly ideal had no place in her mind. All 
truth in her mind seemed directed towards its 
original design. But the practical at which 
she aimed was not the material and vulgar prac- 
tical now so much lauded. Hers was not a 
practical that would clip the wings of imagina- 
tion, or take from poetry aught of its brightness. 
In her mind the material was always duly sub- 
ordinate to the spiritual. i 

Miss Taylor possessed an accurate acquaint- 
ance with human nature. Though a poet, she 
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did not disdain to look at men and women as 
they are. She was not fond of mingling with 
the world, and was reserved when constrained 
to do so, but she was a keen and accurate ob- 
server. She had an intuitive perception of the 
feelings and motives that swayed those around 
her. She also studied diligently the workings 
of her own heart, and from this source a large 
share of her knowledge was derived. The 
characters she describes are always human 
characters. The feelings she portrays are 
always human feelings. The truth that she 
enforces is always adapted to the wants of the 
human mind. 

Finally, in all her works there is a high 
moral and religious aim. Her interest in hu- 
manity was sincere and strong. The object 
of her labors was to do good. She has not 
written a line that has not a directly useful 
tendency. In her works we find the exhibition 
of genius, taste, and poetry combined. Re- 
ligion did not cramp her imagination, or render 
dull the operations of her reason, or chill the 
ardor of her affections. On the contrary, all 


her powers were strengthened and purified by 
its hallowed influence. 

In reading the works of Miss Taylor one is 
often reminded of Cowper. She had ina high 
degree his simplicity, his discrimination, his 
love of nature, his warmth of affection, and his 
humble piety. Not that she was the equal of 
Cowper, but these are the points of resemblance 
between them. She was free from any ten- 
dency to that distressing malady that embitter- 
ed so large a portion of Cowper’s life, and 
which sometimes detracted from the manliness 
and force which would otherwise at times have 
marked his pages. 

In conclusion—we strongly recommend that 
every young lady possess herself of an elegant 
copy of Miss Taylor’s works, (all the books of 
a young lady should be elegant, not gaudy) and 
make them the subject of careful and oft re- 
peated perusal.* 


* An elegant edition of Miss Taylor’s works was published 
by Perkins & Marvin, in 1835, 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


TALES. 


No one can complain that the labors of novelists are not duly 
appreciated ;—provided always, that the names of popular 
publishers are attached to the title page; but it may not 
have occurred to readers in general that a really passable 
novel is more frequently met with than a particularly good 
tale. By the latter term, we intend to signify those abbrevi- 
ated fictions which usually make their first appearance in 
periodicals, “ Magazine writing,” as Captain Marryatt calls 
it, presents some difficulties unimaginable to the “ successful 
novelist” who has never attempted this by-path of his profts- 
sion, As in mechanical contrivances, the smaller ones are 
often more complicated and more ingenious than those of 
greater dimensions, a watch, fur instance, being a much 
more difficult piece of manufacture than a clock,—so in the 
labors of human intellect, those which present the least bulk 
are sometimes the result of superior talent or severer appli- 
cation. 

It cannot be denied that “many men, many women, and 
many children” can write, and have written, tales; and it 
may not be disputed that any man, woman, or child who has 
written a tale, might, in favorable ci t 8s, prod a 
novel, The only requisites in such case would be sufficient 
leisure, paper, pens and ink, and a publisher. And we have 
no reason to doubt that he or she who has written a good tale, 
might, if possessed of incidental advantages, (paper, pens, 
ink, &e.) write a good novel. But, on the other hand, it is 
most evident that many who have written good novels, can- 
not, or do not, write good tales. Captain Marryatt, whose 
Strictures upon Magazine Writing, show that he believed 
himself acquainted with the theory of that business—even the 
Captain himself has made some signal failures in the practice 
of the said business. And yet we will not suffer ourselves to 
be greatly amazed at Captain Marryatt’s failures, when we 
discover that Sir Walter Scott has not succeeded much better 
in the same pursuit. Divesting ourselves of that partiality 





wMich the very name of Scott is likely to produce in his favor, 
we shall find that his shorter pieces of this kind are rather 
dull, and had they been written by some others, we might 
have thought them decidedly bad; certainly inferior to many 
productions of much less celebrated authors, ‘The same ob- 
servation will apply to most, if not all of our principal novel 
makers, and the facts once apparent, let the causes be ex- 
plained by those who are able to do so, Do those eminent 
authors think a short tale so much unworthy of their atten- 
tivn as not to be worth doing well? If so, why attempt it at 
all? We cannot suspect them of such bad policy as to com- 
promise their reputations, or at least to injure them, for rea- 
sons which are utterly inconceivable, 

The fact, we think, may be accounted for thus :—they who 
are in the practice of inditing voluminous fictions, acquire a 
diffuse habit of composition which is totally inconsistent with 
the excellence of Magazine Writing. In a novel of two or 
three volumes, the author has room to arrange the various 
portions of his machinery; he knows not what it is to be 
cramped for space, and when he does find himself subjected 
to that inconvenience, it is no wonder if he should make some 

istakes or that must mar the beauty of his per- 
formance, 

But, apart from the consideration of any habit of composi- 
tion previously acquired, we do not hesitate to say that it is 
generally easier to write a good novel than to write a good 
tale, In ordinary cases, at least one half of the first volume 
of a novel is perused before the reader begins to be deeply 
interested in the story ; the author often finds the whole book 
necessary to make a full delineation of a character ; and no 
less space is requisite to place his dramatis persone in trying 
situatrons and to extricate them afterwards, This showa the 
importance of sufficient sea-room, And even the novelist is 
sometimes obliged to have recourse to summary measures for 
the sake of brevity, drowning a boat-load of characters, smo- 
thering them in the crater of a volcano, projecting one per- 
son from the top of a stair-case, making another commit 
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EDITOR’S TABLE—FASHIONS. 








suicide, or sinking a third in a quicksand, All these things, 
we know, are done to save paper; and what enormities must 
the writer be predestined to commit, who finds himself limit- 
ed to six or eight pages! 

Dryden makes a remark, (in the preface to one of his plays) 
much to the following purpose :—-It is easier tc slay off the 
persons of your story than to bring them into great perils and 
difficulties, and afterwards to deliver them by a natural and 
probable contrivance. As an iliustration of Dryden’s remark, 
we may say that it is easier for a man to be brought within 
the dynasty of the state’s prison or the gallows, than to be re- 
leased from either predicament. 

Now, the novelist has ample opportunities to make his cha- 
ters suspicious, to augment the proofs of their villainy, and 
indeed to bring them to the very verge of the platform or to 
the court-house, (which may be called the vestibule of the 
penitentiary ;) nay, he may even cause the victim to be exe- 
cuted, cut down, and afterwards resuscitated, and advanced 
to high dignities and great happiness. But, the writer of a 
tale in five or six pages, must be very ingenious indeed, if he 
can accomplish the fiftieth part of these, or any other “ thril- 
ling adventures.” And even in a mere tale of love, (which 
must have its crosses of course,) it is a stupendous effort to 
comprise, the glances, ogles, sighs, billet-doux, doubts, jeal- 
ousies, quarrels, regrets, reconciliations, weddings, (or, as 
the case may be,) the hangings and drownings; all in a nar- 
rative written on four sheets of foolscap. Ergo, (for it is time 
to arrive at that point,) it is a great undertaking to write a 
tale, and ‘mmensely creditable to produce a good one. 





AMABILITY—MISTAKES CONCERNING IT. 


Doubtless it is one of the most desirable objects with young 
ladies and gentlemen to appear amiable in the eyes of each 
other; but it is quite as evident that they often mistake the 
proper course for the attainment of that object. Let us take, 
for example, those beaus who labor so assiduously to culti- 
vate huge whiskers, Boz-locks, and mustaches, Could the 
suffrages of the ladies generally be taken, we incline to think 
that these fancied improvements would be voted quite objec- 
tionable. For, besides the immense waste of bear’s grease 
which results from a taste for these ornaments, they so effee- 
tually conceal the countenances of the wearers, that young 
ladies are sometimes unab!e to distinguish their own bro- 
thers and cousins. Persons who carry their faces behind a 
mask of this sort cannot be supposed to possess clear con- 
sciences, for honesty and fair dealing have no motives for 
any such concealment. Ladies, it is true, are sometimes fond 
of Jap-dogs, cats and kittens, and these have whiskers ;—and 
it may be that this circumstance caused the introduction of 
these appendages among the beaus. But a sheep, notwith- 
standing all that has been said about its simplicity, is a supe- 
rior animal to any of those just mentioned, and a sheep 
wears no whiskers. And, if a sheep had any choice in the 
matter, it would probably reject every addition of that kind 
—which might be produced on its visage, by such means as 
are employed among some of our own species; namely, the 
application of bear's grease, Ke. | In short, we may venture 
to offer it as a general remark that there is no really valua- 
ble animal whose face is disfigured by such additions, either 
natural or artificial. And, if our authority is worth any thing, 








such ornaments are by no means attractive to the more judi- 
cious portion of female observers. 





MR. COOPER, 


This gentleman, who was once so popular as a writer of 
fiction, and who has truly produced some admirable works, 
has, by certain acts of imprudence, called down on his own 
head a perfect tempest of declamation. If he has really been 
guilty of one offence charged against him, viz. speaking 
slightingly of American ladies in general, he deserves some 
demonstration of public feeling more expressive than the 
declamations of the press, Silent contempt is the only penal- 
ty which should be vouchsafed to the man who is capable of 
such an outrage against justice, patriotism, social duties, and 
every other obligation which a man and a gentleman should 
regard as most inviolable. 


THE PUBLISHER TO HIS PATRONS. 


At the commencement of the Eighteenth Volume of the 
Lady’s Book, and also of a New Year, the publisher feels 
that it is a suitable opportunity to renew his thanks to his pat- 
rons, for the liberal and unceasing encouragement they have 
bestowed on his undertaking. During the nine years which 
have passed since the Lady’s Book was first issued, the pre- 
sent publisher has had the work under his immediate con- 
trol, and he believes, that without any imp If. | 
he may assert that he has always, at the lent, fulfilled his 
engagements to his subscribers. It has been his constant 
aim to make no promises which he had not ample means to 
perform, and in this spirit he has endeavoured to exceed 
rather than fall short of realizing whatever he has held out 
as inducements to patronage. For the past character of the 
Lady’s Book he appeals with confidence to its pages; for its 
future excellence he pledges his undiminished efforts. 

The publisher of the Lady’s Book desires that the merits 
ef his work may be tested by comparison with any similar 
periodical. In all its mechanical departments he has ever 
been careful, by the most liberal expenditures, to accomplish 
the best results, and if he may rely upon the unanimous ap- 
probation of the contemporary press, he knows he has been 
successful, In its literary departments the same policy has 
been adopted, and in the spirnt, variety and merit of the con- 
tributions which have graced its pages he believes that it has 
never been surpassed, Under the able conduct of the distin- 
guished Ladies whose names are d in its 
ment, with such assistance as he has himself bestowed, the 
work has acquired a reputation which is not less gratifying 
than its wide-eatended circulation, With the same and other 
aid for the future, its claims upon public favour will not be 
lessened, and in his own continued zeal, and his entire devo- 
tedness to the work, its subscribers may expect new reasons 
for their support of it. 

With much gratitude for past favours, and an unabated de- 
ternnination to deserve them in the future, the publisher re- 
spectfully tends to his numerous friends the compliments of 
the season, wishing them all the enjoyments which health, 
uninterrupted prosperity, and undisturbed consciences can 
bestow. L. A. GODEY. 


Philadelphia, January 1, 1839, 
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Ball Dresses.—Dress of white pou de soie, dreche in colored 
silks, the pattern one of the richest and most elegant we have 
ever seen, The corsage is plain and pointed back and front ; 
the sleeves are very short, and in two small puffs, which sit 
nearly flat; a frill of blonde falls over the top one, and a 
second frill is between the puffs (see plate ;) a double fall of 
deep blonde goes round the bosom of the dress ; the blonde 
is deep in the shoulders and at the back, but diminishes 
gradually in depth towards the centre of the front. The 
skitt appears as if open at the right side ; three boquets of 
full blown roses, retained by bows of wide white ribbon, being 


DESCRIPTION OF FASHIONS. 








placed at distances along the skirt, Hair much off the face, 
and falling low at the sides in full tufts of ringlets ; a large 
buneh of full blown roses is placed amidst the curls at the left 
side. White satin shoes, white kid gloves, with ruches of 
white ribbon at top, and finished by bows ; pearl necklace. 
The dress of the sttting figure is nearly similar ; it is com- 
posed of white crape or tulle over satin, The back of the 
coiffure can be distinctly seen; it consists of two reuleauxr 
a la duchesse, The barbes or lappews (see plate,) are at- 
tached by a rosette of blonde at the left side, and a small 
branch of roses springs from between the two rouleaux. 
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THE 


ruddy visage. Roland could not forbear smiling 
at this extraordinary figure, but habitual polite- 
ness checked his mirth. He inquired the name 
of the village, and found to his surprise he was 
in the midst of one of those Shaker establish- 
ments, of whose existence, and of whose sin- 
gular doctrines, he was well aware, but which, 
his own home being remote, he had never had 
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iis bape 
openness of his countenance, the Elder led the 
way to the house set apart for the service of 
the Most High, exhorting him at the same time 
to renounce the pomps and vanities of the world, 
and unite with them in that oneness of spirit, 
which distinguished their society from the chil- 
dren of mankind. No lofty spire marked out 
the temple of the Lord, nor did its form differ 
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